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Labor’s Response 
To the Tait- Hartley 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—For the past decade 
labor unions in the United States enjoyed a 
degree of organizational security unprece- 


dented in American history. This week Congress and 
‘the Supreme Court aimed two heavy blows to under- 


)mine this new-found sense of security. Whatever may 
ibe the concrete results, as time will develop them, 
| of passage by Congress of the Taft-Hartley law over 
[the President’s veto, and of the upholding by the 


| Supreme Court of the Lea Act (popularly known as 
E the anti-Petrillo law), psychologically the American 
= labor movement this week has been pushed back 


7 “toward the pre-Roosevelt days. 


¥ 


It is known in well-informed Washington circles 


that President Truman had the psychological problem 
Fas one of those in mind when he pleaded with Con- 


P gressthat the Taft-Hariley law is 
» President's 


Eby anyone who views the experiences of 


“unworkable.” The 
perspective on the subject can be seen 
American 


Plabor unions with legal problems from the time in 


71806 when a strike by Philadelphia shoe workers 


© (Federal Society of Journeymen Cordwainers) was 


F found by the courts to be an 


“unlawful conspiracy 
to raise wages for its members.” 
Later, court decisions enabled unions to organize 


and strike without being found guilty of unlawful 


“conspiracies.” Aid as long as unions remained 


"small, weak and local, they were able to survive. As 


‘unions grew stronger, however, the law and the courts 
vhanded die-hard anti-union employers a new weapon 


; —the injunction. And for 50 years employers used 
the injunction to block the growth of unions. 


In 1890 anti-union employers found a new weapon 
bin the law—the Sherman Anti-Trust Act adopted that 
Fyear—which permitted legal attacks on unions as 
“conspiracies in restraint of trade.” In 1914 the 


Clayton Act was passed for the purpose of exempting 
Funions from such charges, but the Supreme Court 


“interpreted” the Clayton Act so as to deny this 


pexemption. 


So it was not until 1932—the year of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's first election to the Presidenc ‘y—that the 
SNorris-LaGuardia Act after more than a century of 
sstrugele freed labor unions from the abuses of court 
injunctions. 

What the Norris-LaGuardia Act did, substantially, 
was to take Government out of the ring as a partisan 


Passistant of the employers and permit unions and 


employers to meet on a level of equality—of either 
mity or conflict. ¥ 
The following year—1933—passage of the National 
Andustrial Recovery Act with its famous Section 7(a) 
Marked the first time in American history that the 


)Government intervened by law in behalf of labor. 
» Within the next five years there followed two other 


Notable acts of Government friendship towards labor 


Unions —the Wagner Act and the Wage-Hour Act. 


+ % * 


PONE DECADE OUT OF FIFTEEN 


F how American workers think and feel is con- 
ceded to play an important role in America’s indus- 
trial relations, it becomes important to note that out 
of a century and a half of struggle for status and 
security, American labor unions have enjoyed such 
security for only a brief 15 years—one decade 
out of 15. 

The Taft-Hartley law now revives the tradition of 
Government hostility towards labor and partisanship 

with employers. President Truman could see no hope 
of peaceful industrial relations arising out of such 
an environment. 

Once more, under the provisions of the new law, 


By Jonathan Stout 
Washington Editor of The New Leader 


Jabor in its search for security for its organizations 
and improvement of its conditions will find itself 
increasingly in conflict with agencies of the Govern- 
ment, which the new law erects as bulwarks behind 
which die-hard anti-union employers can now take 
refuge. 

If united employer intransigence should force the 
coal miners—or any other union for that matter— 
once more to call an industry-wide strike, under the 
new law the union will find the senemy in the front 
Jine trenches will be the Attorney-General of the 
United States who is now empowered to obtain that 
old weapon—an injunction—against them. 

If unions seek to secure themselves against the 
breaking of their organization by means of a closed 
shop, they find it forbidden by the Government and 
friendly employers liable to prosecution by the 
National Labor Relations Board—the very agency 
erected by the Wagner Act to protect unions from 
anti-union employers. 

If unions are willing to accept the modified union 
shop permitted under the new Federal law, they find 
that in certain states this modified union shop is also 
forbidden. Usually, in cases of conflict between 
Federal and State laws in such cases, Federal law 
supersedes State. law. But in this case the Taft- 
Hartley law specifically provides that State law shall 
supersede Federal law. In either case, the immediate 
front line trench opposing the union is occupied by 
an agency of Government. The anti-union employer 
is safely hiding far behind the lines. 

For the’ past ten years the long tradition in labor 
circles that the Government itself was an agency of 
the anti-union employers had begun to wither under 
the amiable sun of the Roosevelt decade. Now the 
Taft-Hartley law revives the psychological aura of 
that tradition. This is the major accomplishment of 
the Taft-Hartley law. For those who batten on in- 
dustrial conflict, this will be good news. For those 
who strive for progressive industrial peace, it is bad 
news. And that is what President Truman had in 
mind when he pleaded with Congress that the bill 
would invoke a long period of industrial unrest. 

For the reactionaries on Capitol Hill have forgotten 
an important statistic. From the time of passage of 
NIRA, membership in American Jabor unions rose 
from slightly more than 2,000,000 in 1933 to about 
15,000,000 today. 

It would be unsafe to push around even 2,000,000 
Americans. To push around 15,000,000 is unthink- 
able. Labor will adopt counter-measures, because 
survival will require it to do so. 

President Green of the American Federation of 
Labor and President Murray of the CIO have already 
given notice of political retaliation. Green has an- 
nounced opening of a campaign to repeal the act. 
Both national organizations have noticeably drawn 
closer in the face of the’ common problem. But it 
is as yet too early for the announcement of any more 
detailed plans. 

* ” 
NEW CONCEPT OF PUBLIC 
RELATIONS FOR UNIONS 


However, there is some significant talk going 
the rounds of Washington labor circles. The most 
interesting phase is that which centers on a new con- 
cept of public relations for labor unions. It is pointed 
out that in order to put over a successful repeal cam- 
paign, labor will have to carry an intensive educa- 
tional campaign to the community. 

It is also pointed out that the Taft-Hartley law 
gives the President and Congress the power to inter- 
vene in strikes deemed to be national emergencies. 


How they will intervene will depend, experience has 
taught, on public opinion and public understanding 
of the problem. This again stresses the need of 
carrying intensive educational campaigns to the 
community. 

Union security under the new law rests on the 
modified union shop. The law requires that a majority 
of the members of the union must vote for it before 
a union can enjoy this diminshed security. Once 
more this stresses the need of educational work ia 
the community. 

For purposes of carrying on such educational work, 
labor enjoys few of the established media for reaching 
the whole communtiy. Its press hardly reaches the 
general public. It is only beginning to realize the 
advantages offered by a continuing and intelligent 
use of the radio. 

If the Taft-Hartley law requires labor in defense 
of its own security to bring such talk as this to 
fruitful reality, it may well turn out to be a curse 
much mitigated by the fact that it has finally prodded 
labor into action on a long-neglected front. 

For the Taft-Hartley law has only succeeded ia 
pushing labor back psychologically. It cannot. push 
this 15,000-000-member giant back into knee pants 
President Truman was right. 
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Outstanding Military Successes 


ations are continuing on the soil 
of Italy. They are proceeding 
satisfactorily and according to plan. The 
enemy has been defeated. The casualties 
in the battles for May, 1947, totalled 
from 30 to 40 British and American 
officers and men. The Soviet Union gave 
moral support to 
the Anglo- Amer- 
ican military 
activities. 
The reader might 
be inclined to as- 


A NGLO-AMERICAN military oper- 


sume that this 
paragraph was 
taken from the 


diary of a lunatic. 
Alas, the facts are 
real, despite the 
fact that the press, 
by and large, re- 
frains from reporting them. 





Dallin 


The Moscow Conference of Foreign 
Ministers was, in a genera) sense, an 
abortive gathering. Agreement was, 
however, reached on one issue: the forci- 
ble repatriation of certain groups of 
Russian citizens from Western Europe. 
The accord was not made public. A 


well-guarded secret, it served to lull the 
Russians-in the D.P. camps into a false 
sense of security. But then, as soon as 
the Moscow Conference was over, opera- 
tions began. 

Thousands of Russians are among the 
million-strong population of Dispaced 
Persons. They include various groups— 
Red Army men, Russian civilians 
dragged to Germany during the war, 
Russian prisoners of war, etc. A small 
minority among them are those who 
served with the Germans and expect 
punishment. There are men and women 
and children. None of them wants to 
return to Russia, for political or social 
reasons. 

Soviet agents, admitted into the D.P. 
camps by UNRRA, have been striving 
to classify all the Russian D.P.’s as 
“war criminals” so as to have a legal 
case for their extradition. Soviet officers 
of the MVD in the camps have suc- 
ceeded in recruiting secret agents from 
among the D.P. population. in order te 
receive complete reports about the at- 
titude and political tendencies of the 
unfortunate internees. 

When everything was ready, the oper- 
ation began. 


On May 8, 1947, several battalions ef 
British troops surrounded the D.P. camp 
‘at Rimini, Italy. At the same time, 
American troops bezan a similar oper- 
ation in a camp near Pisa. There zre 
few details about the Americans’ activ- 
ity, but a detailed picture is available 
about the “evacuation” of the Russians 
from Rimini: 

Early on May 8, special British troops 
arrived at the new gate in great num- 
bers and began to load the internees on 
trucks—15 men to a truck. The in- 
terneés did not know where and why 
they were being taken. At the station, 
the men were marched through a file 
of machine-guns to the prison car. Only 
here did they realize that they had been 
betrayed and were-being extradited to 
Soviet authorities. 

The loading was completed by neon. 

During the operation, 179 men were 
killed or wounded. 

While being transferred from ihe 
truck to the prison car, Alexander 
Kristalevsky, 25, tore loose, seized 2 
great rock, hitting one British soldier, 
attempting to make a break through the 
British cordon. Seeing the futility of 
his endeavor, he committed suicide by 
smashing the rock against his own 
temple. 

Paul Rodin, 33, grabbed the machine- 
gun of a British soldier and tried to 
shoot himself, but the gun jammed. Then 
he tried to fight his way through the 
British line, injuring several British 
soldiers, tore through their first line and 
was then shot dead. 

Viadimir and Nikolai Bykodorov, 
father and son, evidently agreed to act 
jointly. The father jumped off the truck 
on a squad of British soldiers, knocking- 


down several of them and thus creating 
a chance for his son to escape. The 
father was shot at and thrown back on 
the truck in an unconscious state. 

Anatoli Ivanov, 27, seized the rifle of 
a British soldier and tried to escape, 
shooting at random. He was killed in 
the ensuing fight. 

Doctor Kursakhia, having learned of 
the extradition, poisoned himself. 

Among the deportees there were 12 
men with families. During the embarka- 
tion, the women and children were 
fercibly separated from the men. 

The fate of the deportees:is not known, 
No trials were held in this—or any 
similar—case. The Soviet decree abol- 
ishing the death penalty was published 
a fertnight after the transport of un- 
fortunate repatriees reached the Soviet 
zone in Austria. 


* * * 


Tuere are, of course, governments 
that are forced by blackmail to aceede 
to Soviet demands for the extradition 
of Russian citizens. France, for instance, 
cannot have several thousands of Al- 
satians repatriated from Russian camps 
watil it accepts Soviet demands. Yet 
there is no reason for England and the 
United States to be a party to so shame- 
ful an undertaking &s the deportation 
of hundreds of men to Soviet concentra- 
tion camps. General Eisenhower tried te 
etop the extradition in 1945 but was 
overruled by Washington. 

If human rights are not a meaningless 
phrase, if democracy is not a dead letter, 
political asylum must be granted to the 
Russians just as it is accorded’ to 
these fleeing from terrerism in Spain 
ov China or elsewhere. 














The Home FYront— 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 








Over a Bowl ot Borscht 


UMAN nature itself is the prime 
H mystery story. It furnishes the 

come-on in politics, Jove and ad- 
vertising. But of al] the quirks which 
invite investigation the one that draws 
me with most compelling force is motiva- 
tion of the American fellow-travelers. I 
am not referring to simple fellows who 


believe Soviet 
propaganda. Any- 
one can see 


through their 
faces to the main- 
spring that makes 
them tick. 1 am 
thinking about 
writers and artists 
like those who head 
up the Progressive 
Citizens of Amer- 
ica or about the 
smart boys who write the ediiorials for 
PM. These persons are not fooled by 
any propaganda. What then? 

Being a country boy, I naturally think-~ 
in simple terms. When I hear 2 man tell 
lies, I am inclined use 2 piece of ancient 
logic on him. He is either a fool or a 
knave. Either he is trying to fool peo- 
ple or someone else has him. 
Things used to be like that. You could 
easily classify people. 

I pick up teday’s (June 23) copy of 
PM. Saul K. Padover wrote the edi- 
torial on “War Talk” The war talk 
under discussion is culled from academie 
addresses by President Truman, the 
President of Princeton University, Un- 
der Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 
Hershel V. Johnson, John Foster Dulles 
and finally, a speech by Prime Minister 
Clement Attlee. All of ihese men, in- 





Bohn 


fooled 


cluding the heads of the iwo great 
Anglo-Saxon governments, are later 
disqualified by Mr. Padover as being 


“im.>. who have never been famous for 
their espousal of liberal causes at home.” 
And the trend of their pronouncements, 


in favor of liberty and against oppres- 
sion, is smeared as psychological war- 
fare against Russia. 

This follows what seems to me one 
of the crudest pieces of Communist prop- 
aganda. “Freedom and_ individualism, 
as Americans and Englishmen under- 
stand these concepts, are meaningless to 
a large portion of mankind” says this 
editorial writer, who is suposed to be @ 
good American in the tradition’ of 
Thomas Jefferson. That is, millions of 
humans, perhaps a majority, are un- 
worthy of liberty. They are sub-human, 
It is a vulgar insult to all Russians, 
Hurgarians, Yugoslavs and a lot of 
others. 

The last part of this essay in defense 
of the indefensible is plain lie. What is 
happening in Eastern Europe, the au- 
thor avows, is in the nature of a revo- 
lution: “It is a genuine popular up- 
heaval, with long deferred and overdue 
demands for land distribution, indus- 
trialization, education and equality.” 
The people yearn for revolution, the 
Russians help them and . we—horrid 
old reactionaries that we are—opose 
them. So the Russians are on the right 
side, we are on the wrong. It says so 


in plain language right here in this 
paper published in New York, which 
is an American city. 

Now anyone who reads the papers 
knows that this: is far from being a 
true picture of what is happening in 
Eastern Europe. The changes have 


been made by minorities which had the 
military might of Russia behind them. 
These are counter-revolutions. 

But for the moment I am not discuss- 
ing Eastern Europe. What interests me 
is what goes on in the mind of a man 
like Mr. Padover. In my country-boy 
way I am naturally inclined to apply 
my simple logic to him. He is propa- 
gating lies. Either he believes them— 
in which case he is a fool—or he knows 
they are lies—and in that case we are 


justified in using an unpleasant word to 
designate him. 


* *« « 
The Office Psychologist 
Goes to Work 


I; is fortunate for a country-bred fel- 
low like me to have colleagues who 
know all the long worus. So if I want 
to get the lowdown on questions of high 
theory all I have to do is to introduce 
the subject which puzzles me to the 
Juncheon round-table at our favorite res- 
taurant. When I did this the other day, 
the Office Psychologist put me at my 
ease by taking his opening figures of 
speech from my own world. In other 
words, he explained our Stalinite “lib- 
erals” by reference to the farmer's 
daughter, a girl I used to know well 
Here is the way his argument went: 


“One clew to what goes on within the 
dark interiors of such people is pro- 
vided by their utilization of amoral 
cynicism. Rarely do they initiate the 
actions leading to the structuring of the 
immoral situation. Usually they lend 
their sanctified approbations in con- 
doning what others have done. They are 
not the traveling salesmen who seek to 
seduce the bucolic country maiden. Their 
uneertainty with regard to their own 
virility makes them instead seek the role 
of candle-holder—that is, when they are 
themselves not playing the part of the 
maiden. As an accomplice they defend 
themselves by pointing to the faimer 
down the road and expatiating on the per- 
petual wicked gleam in his eye. And, 
efter all, is not the salesman from the 
city bringing new ideas? How reaction- 
ary, how cloddish is the rude agrarian 
not to appreciate the ‘experiment.’ And 
the ravaged maiden? Can you make an 
omelet without breaking eggs? 


“Psychiatrists no longer speak of 
masochism and sadism, The woxd is now 
sado-masochism, fér the one 
implies and includes the other. The sad- 
ist is not the strong man but the weak 
man who needs desperately the momen- 
tary feel of power as minimum compen- 
sation for his lack of strength. He seeks 
to lead and simultaneously finds comfort 
in being led. He is the out-front hawker, 
the intellectual ticketseller. The char- 
acter of the show doesn’t matter. It iz 


condition 


his position of prominence that counts. 

“Basically this man’s feeling is a 
“religious” one. He is submersed in an 
unquestioned absolute. In this situation 
he is in a more dogmatic state than any 
isuly religious person. His belief is pri- 
marily in a first cause. The more im- 
morality he can sanction, she more moval, 
in his terms, he becomes. For he has re- 
mained true in time of crisis and will 
be recognized by the messiah when the 
great day comes. If you tell him that 
Russia has gobbled up another country, 
the fact will give him unalloyed satis- 
faction, for his prime mover is making 
headway.” 

By this time we had forgotten the 
bowl] of borscht and were busy with the 
apple pie and ice cream. I have time 
fer only the concluding remark of my 
young friend: “The great disease of our 
age is what Silone called ‘juridical 
eretinism.’ We can no longer see what 
is under our noses because we do not 
want to see it.” 

So this is what all the big words add 
vp to. A timid little fellow pecking 
away at a typewriter is able to picture 
himself as a twentieth century Napoleon 
by hanging onto Stalin’s coattails. Out 
in the country we had a plain word for 
foiks with such hallucinations. 


THE CP AND THE 28 STRANGE 
' NEW RECRUITS 


@ For security reasens, the New 
York Police Force sent twenty-eight 
policemen into tke ranks of the 
Communist Party, Nazi Bund, and 
other like groups, Frederick Wolt- 
man, staff writer fer the New York 
“World-Telegram,” and recent Pul- 
itzer Prize winner, reported recently. 
| One member of the “Special Squad 
Neo. 1” so integrated himself in the 
CP family that he was chosen fer 
the special job of courier to Pertuga! 
to meet a Comintern agent. The 
squad, the article said, was organized 
on the orders of fermer Mayor F. H. 
LaGuardia. The repert of this squad 
is contained in a secret, typed. book. 
| “American Communism,” which car- 
| ries the name of Lewis J. Valentine, 
| former police commissioner. , 
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HE story of the organization of 
T the paper mill workers in the South 

must first be preceded by a short 
story of the .aovement of the paper in- 
dustry to the South. 


Although there were mills in the South 
many years prior to 1925, it was about 
this time that the “building boom” got 
under way. Once started, it rolled over 
the South like a cloud, new mills dot- 
ting the South in ever increasing num- 
bers, with the building still going on. 
Dixic has not “Gone With the Wind.” 


These mills came to the South because 
of the ever present crop of yellow pine, 
which, if properly planted to replace the 
trees cut, will produce a new crop of 
pulp wood approximately every fourteen 
years. This figure will vary from place 
to place, depending on the fertility of 
the soil, the rainfall, and the extent 
to which f:re prevention is observed. 
Too, there was an abundant supply of 
labor with a high native intelligence. 
The “cheap, docile labor” often referred 
to in the South has proven to be neither 
“cheap” nor “docile.” 


Following in the wake of the in- 
dustry’s move into the South came rep- 
resentatives of the American Federation 
of Labor unions which had represented 
northern workers for many years. The 
International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers came first, successfully setting 
up local unions in several plants, This 
was in the early 1930’s. Several of these 
organizations survived the death of 
NRA and local inertia, and are today 
strong, substantial unions. Following the 
Paper Makers, and jointly conducting 
organizing campaigns with them, came 
the International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers. The 
joint efforts of these two unions brought 
“organization” to the workers in the 
pulp and paper industry in the South. 
Although there were unions here in the 
South in the paper industry prior to 
1937, it can be accurately stated that it 
was from that date that the real cam- 
paign got under way which eventually 
“organized the industry.” 

* > * 


The Role of 
, Management Opposition 


To say that there was no employer 
opposition to organization would not be 
true. In some places, such as the Brown 
Paper Mill Company at Monroe, La., 
it was terrific. Men were fired and they 
stayed fired for years. It was only with 
the help of the NLRB that the men were 
ever reinstated years later. Today, how- 
ever, the company operates under a 
union shop agreement. The labor-man- 
égement relations are good. 

There was stiff opposition in some 
Places, less in others, and, finally, in 
recent years absolutely no opposition 
from some managements. To make a 
general statement, we might say that 
Opposition in the South to organization 


By Homer L. Humble 


of the paper .rdustry was not “intense” 


except in the early years, diminishing 
each year as a greater portion of the 
industry came under union agreements. 
The most lifficult mills to organize in 
the South were those located in small 
towns, where, as is usually the case 
either North, South, East or West, 
company domination is most outstand- 
ing. - At Crossett, Arkansas, the whole 
town was dominated by the company. 
Opposition to the union was intense. 
Today, a liberated people in that city 
live no more in fear of a company- 
dominated police force and a commissary 
system that took all their meager earn- 
ings, often before they were made. At 
Hodge, Louisiana, the unions were de- 
nied a meeting place, and feelings ran 
high, until the union had finally estab- 
lished itself in that place. Today, the 
workers will tell you that their most 
priceless gift from the union is “free- 
dom” and “security.” . 


Offsetting the above, we can point to 
organizational campaigns at Hollings- 
worth and Whitney in Mobile, Alabama, 
at Florida Pulp and Paper Company in 
Pensacola, Florida, and others, where 
there were no bitter campaigns, no in- 
tense feelings, and no anti-union actions 
on the pat of the company. Here, too, 
the workers have much to be thankful 
for, but possibly not so much as at the 
other places. The South was organized 
without fanfare, without much public 
notice, and ~ ‘thout crippling strikes. 
There have been short strikes on several 
oceasions, mostly for justifiable causes. 
Some few were probably mistakes, The 
longest and most serious strike (three 
months’ duration) occurred at Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama, at the plant of the 
Gulf States Paper Corporation. Though 
neither totally won nor lost, it broug it 
about a mutual respect which has helped 
over the rough spots ever since. 


We, who have been active in organ- 
izing southern workers, do not feel that 
they have been harder or easier to or- 
ganize than workers elsewhere. Those 
workers who “join easily” are prone to 
“uijoin”’ just as easily. Those who 
become real union members, who under- 
stand what it is all about, are some- 
times reluctant to join; but once they 
do join, no one has to “watch the door” 
to keep them in. Human nature is 
pretty much alike regardless of where 
you find human beings. Environment 
and education usually make the differ- 
ence in men, and this is true regardless 
of race, creed or color. 


* * 7 


The Problem of Race 


Tae Paper Makers and the Pulp 
Workers -faced a race problem in the 
South that had not confronted them 
elsewhere. There was hate on both sides. 
There were ignorance and bigotry to 
deal with. There were age-old social 
customs to which one had to conform. 
The unions did not go into. the South 





DOINGS IN DIXIE — 





| The current labor organizational drive in the South is of unusual importance 
| because of the role “cheap labor” in that area might play in the perspective of 
| the national economy, particularly in times of national economic stress. Operation 
| Dixie also is important as a widespread attempt on the part of labor to extend 
| comprehensively the influence and meaning of trade unions in American life. This 
article, by Homer L. Humble, is the story of the attempts to organize the paper 

‘industry in the South. Mr. Humble, Vice-President of 
the Paper, Pulp and Sulphite Workers Union (AFL) 
has played an important in-the-field role in this regard. 
He tells of the problems his union has faced, and what 
it has achieved to date. His article is, of course, not to 
be taken as an account of what happened to every union 
in this drive, and such was not Mr. Humble’s purpose. 
Others fared differently. From time to time, we shall 
print reports of other organizations which are par- 
ticipating at present in Operation Dixie. 











Vice-President, International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, AFL 


to revolutionize the southern states— 
they came to organize the workers in 
the pulp and paper industry. They put 
on intelligent southern men, men who 
knew the problems in the Sout’, men 
who could cope with southern customs, 
men who could give both races a fair 
deal. 

It became apparent that the best way 
to do the organizing job was to set up 
two locals in each mill, one for the white 
employees, one for the Negroes. The 
wisdom of this decision has been made 
apparent time after time. It caused no 
social problem to arise. It gave the 
colored worker a chance to raise him- 
sel “by his own boot-straps,” so to speak. 
The Negroes learned to manage and 
run a good local union; they developed 
leadership; they learned a new approach 
to their problems; and all because they 
were nat “submerged” and driven into 
the background in one large local, out- 
nur bered and outvoted. 


The two races have worked separately, 
like the fingers on the hand, where that 
worked best. But where a fist was 
needed to do a job jointly, there has 
been remarkable cooperation. All Ccon- 
tracts are negotiated jointly; there is 
good liaison between both groups, and 
each is serviced equally by the inter- 
national unions. What today is a gocd 
system may be obsolete in the near 
future. We are ready to make changes 
as changes are found to be necessary. 


Other problems have confronted us. 
The distances between mills are often 
great. Representatives are required to 
travel long distances on short notice. 
This is costly but must be done; as a 
consequence, telephone and_ telegraph 
bills are usually large for a field man. 
Today the job is nearly completed, with 
new mills being organized as they move 
in and begin operations. 


The great proportion of the workers 
in the southern pulp and paper industry 
are today represented by the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Paper Makers and 
the International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, both 
AFL. From the Atlantic coast to Texas 
we have good, substantial locals, good 
contracts and excellent working condi- 
tions and wages. Base rates that were 
once 16 and 17 cents an hour are now 











Due to conditions over which we had no control, we are forced to postpone 
Mr. Angell's first article in this series, dealing with “Leftists at Sea,”” until 
next week. This regular column will deal with the most crucial of the hap- 
penings in our contemporary world and with their political and social meanings. 


ALSO STARTING SOON 


A Series of Articles by a Number of Eminently Qualified Political Analysts 
and Social Science Specialists on | 


“THE WORLD TWO YEARS AFTER 
THE START OF THE UN” 


This series will concern itself with the activitics of the UN to date, 
the problems that body has grappled with, its structural aspects, its 
political make up, its probable future course of action, its shortcomings 
and its successes. The first two articles in this series by M. J. Coldwell, 
well-known Canadian political observer and Member of Parliament, 
Canadian House of Commons, and by Louis Waldman. prominent 
member of the New York Bar, will appear in forthcoming issues. 


| YOU WILL NOT WANT TO MISS THESE IMPORTANT ARTICLES! 
IF YOU ARE NOT ALREADY A SUBSCRIBER 
YOU ARE INVITED TO BECOME ONE NOW 


Subscription Rates: Three Dollars for Fifty-Two Issues 


MU LU Report on Opera tio hn Di xie teres 


“Southern Workers Not Harder to Organize” | 





SENATOR TAFT 
What Effect Will His New Labor 
Act Have on Operation Dixie? 


one. dollar an hour. Girls who used to 
work for 12 and 14 cents an hour are 
now making 92 cents an hour, These 
changes have been made over a period 
of 16 or 17 years. The hours of labor 
have been reduced from around 80 to 
either 40 or 42 a week, with time and 
one-half for overtime, either on an hourly 
or weekly basis, whichever will net the 
employee the most money. 


All employees in the South covered 
by our unions have paid vacation privi- 
leges, holidays with pay, seniority rights, 
job security, and the hundred and one 
other benefits attendant upon union 
membership. As a whole, the relation- 
ship with management in the southern 
industry is good. There is mutual re- 
spect because of long, honest dealings 
by both sides. 


The future outlook for the industry 
and for the employees in the industry 
is indeed bright. No other industry can 
boast of better working conditions or 
higher wages for comparable work. In 
fact, the paper industry has led and is 
still leading the way in the South. It 
is raising the standards in the South 
and dragging others up with it as it 
goes. 


—TWO IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
The New Leader 


Is Proud to Announce a Regular Monthly Column 


By NORMAN ANGELL 
Nobel Prize Winner, author of THE GREAT ILLUSION, and many other 
distinguished works. 
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ALERT! 





Dedicated to an exposé of all totalitarian enemies of democracy 











The Soviet Industry of Confession 
Manufacture 


By Herbert Solow 


lished a book on law in Moscow 

in which he remarked that con- 
fessions which are objectively unsup- 
ported make poor legal evidence. Inter- 
esting, when it comes from the prosecutor 
of the Moscow confessors of 1936-37. A. 
sort of confession itself—supperted by 
corpses and plenty of other evidence. 


; NDREI VISHINSKY recently puab- 


Nevertheless, the Vishinsky prosecu- 
tion swindle goes on in the previnces of 
Moscow’s empire. Last week, for ex- 
ample, the Hungarian News Agency 
published the “confession” of Bela Ko- 
vocs. A Russian inquisitor asked Kovacs 
whether he and other Small Holders 
Party leaders were cuilty of “anti. 
Republican conspiracy.” Kovacs erupt- 
ed in confirmation. For example: 


“The management of the ... party, 
among them myself, Ferene Nagy and 
(The Reverend) Bela Varga are guilty 
and responsible that the spiritual 
leaders of the conspiracy eame from 

‘ the Small Landholders party. The 
Small Landholders party became the 
center of reactionary forces, and the 
growth of the nest of members of the 
anti-Republican conspiracy was the 
result of the condemnable and un- 
pernissable political metheds used by 
the party. I, us secretary general ... 
in 1945, already had approved ilegal 
connections between the party and the 
emigre Hungarian army by giving 
written approval te Sandor Raffy to 
establish the illegal connection.” 


And so on for a couple of thousand 
goulashy words. 
+. ok 


How to Get Confessions 


N the basis of such “evidence,” the 
CP labels its recent Hungarian coup @ 
legal defense of the republic. People 
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who have given up puzzling about how 
Vishinsky got confessions out of Zinov- 
iev, Bukharin, Radek, et al., can start 
wondering about Kovacs. They may 
want to take into acount the following 
instructive report on human_ behavior 
by Waldemar Kaempffert of the New 
York Times: 

“In a minute you will slowly open 
your eye,’ (Dr.) Watkins told an army 
private after hypnosis was complete. ‘In 
front of you, you will see a dirty Jap 
soldier. He has a bayonet, and is going 
to kill you. You will kill him first. You 
will have lo strangle him with your bare 
hands.’ A lieutenant colonel stood by to 
serve as the ‘dirty Jap soldier.” The 
private crept up, sprang at the officer, 
knocked him against the wall and started 
to choke him. Guards had to inter- 
vene ... The private was a young man 
of good character with a good military 
record. ‘He was acting under an induced 
hallucination,’ says Dr. Watkins.” 

If Watkins can hynotize a U.S. soldier 
into murder, the NKVD might hypnotize 
Kovacs into “confessing” anti-Republican 
conspiracy when none existed. Here—if 
any be needed beyond the theory of 
scopalomine injections or what Arthur 
Koestler offered in Darkness At Noon— 
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“apart from its malice. 


may be added light on Moscow “judicial” 
methods. 
. * . 


Where Is Trotsky? 


T is, incidentally, somewhat surprising 
that Kovacs, who talked of “spiritual” 
leadership, did not confess to spiritual- 
istic links with Trotsky, or at least to 
being a Trotskyite. For of late the Com- 
munists have begun again—at least in 
the United States—to attribute miracles 
to the Trotskyite sect after some years 
of neglecting to publicize them. A new 
pamphlet called Inside Job by a CPer 
who says his name is Herb Tank is de- 
voted solely to the alleged activities, 
ancient and current, of alleged Trotsky- 
ites. It is a clownishly fuany brochure, 
Among other 
things, it seems at one point to accuse 
the Trotskyites of being erring revelu- 
tionaries. This is in line with the recent 
public statement of Jessica Smith. a 
leading Soviet propagandist in the U.S., 
to the effect that revolution was Trot- 
sky’s policy and that Stalin is against it. 
Such remarks may be the CP line or 
remnants of “Browderite opportunism.” 

_ But in any case the CP, of Jate rather 
silent about Trotsky, is beginning again 
to try to frighten liberal and labor 
geese with his name. When Moscow last 
made a big noise of this kind, it alleged 
that Trotsky was working for Hitler. 
That was during the 1936-39 Litvinov 
drive for collective security. The 1939- 
41 Stalin-Hitler collective aggression 
pact pretty well washed out the talk 
about Trotsky’s mythical link with 
Hitler. But not before one enterprising 
Stalinist agent in Mexico City (where 
Trotsky was then living) worked up a 
yarn about an.alleged link between 
Trotsky and Roosevelt-Churchill. 

Now that Hitler is dead and his regime 
broken, now that Stalin is acting in 
a good many senses as Hitler's heir, 
attacks on Trotskyism as a Hitler tool 
have little use to Stalin. If Moscow's 
propagandists are to make a new fuss 
about Trotskyism, as seems possible in 
time of increasing tension, it will have 
to be along the 1939-41 lines, i.e., charges 
Trotskyism is pro-British and pro- 
American. For this purpose, new con- 
fessions might be useful. 

It may even be that Stalin regrets a 
little that his NKVD-man Jacson killed 
Trotsky. Today there is no chief devil. 
Or perhaps—wait! After all, we cannot 
be absolutely sure that Hitler is dead. 
And wasn’t Trotsky cleverer than Hitler? 
What reckless Stalinist will assure us 
that Trotsky is really dead, and not at 
this very moment simultaneously in 
Budapest (alias Kovacs), Sofia (alias 
Petkov), Paris (alias Ramadier), lialy 
(alias de Gasperi), and New York 
(alias, I dare say, Governor Tom 
Dewey)? Quick, Watkins, the needie! 


* * ~ 


Who's Next? 


{ CAN’T tear myself away from this 
general subject without a few additional 
remarks about Louis Budenz, whose 
contributions to public knowledge of 
NKVD work in the United States I 
recently defended in these pages against 
some belittling comments made by my 
friend, John Chamberlain. I am begin- 
ning to feel that in a deep sense ] was 
less right than John, and that Budenz 
is more confusing than helpful. The 
reason is Budenz’s recently reported 
declaration that Stalin had Trotsky 


killed because of a Trotsky plot te kill 
Stalin. 

Budenz has believed or affected to 
believe that the Communists have leng 
been upset because Trotskyites go in 
and out of Russia pretty much at will, 
to spy, sabotage, kill, ete. Affirmation 
of such a belief would seem to clear 
him of moral turpitude otherwise obvi- 
ously involved in his collaboration with 
the NKVD murder ring that killed 
Trotsky. When Budenz helped the ring, 
he says, he was only doing his miscon- 
ceived duty as a Stalinist, helping the 
NKVD keep Trotskyites out of Russia, 
and unaware that murder was afoot. 
Perhaps. But can Budenz now really 
believe that in 1958 Stalin feared that 
Trotsky could do anything to hasten 
Stalin’s death except stick verbal barbs 
into a mental image? If so, Budenz 
makes no sense as an analyst of real 


affairs or even whodunnits, and little ag 
an anti-Stalinist. 

Nevertheless, it remains true, as F 
pointed out in The New Leader several 
months ago, that Budenz revealed some 
interesting facts about political crimes 
or plottings of crime in the U.S. It re 
mains true also, as Norman Thomas rec- 
ently pointed out to Mayor O’Dwyer (as 
part of his effort to get the FBI to de 
its duty), that the deeds remain wun- 
punished, unprosecuted and, to a degree, 
uninvestigated. 

Here is a partial list of victims: Carle 
Tresea and Joseph Scottoriggio (killed 
in Manhattan), Juliet Stuart Poynts 
(vanished from Manhattan), Walter 
Krivitzy (killed or driven to suicide in 
Washington), L. D. Trotsky and Sheldon 
Harte (killed in Mexico by an operation 
carried out partly in the US). 

Who’s next? 











Jeremiah Stokes: 
American Totalitarian 


By Walter K. Lewis 


of The New Leader, we spoke of 

the record of one Jermiah Stokes, 
of Salt Lake City, Utah. Mr. Stokes has 
been corralling support for his anti- 
Communist program. To start off with, 
we would like to reiterate that Mr. 
Stokes, in 1 widely-circulated booklet, 
called The New Lender “the official 
organ of the Communist Party, USA.” 
The irresponsibility of Stokes’ anti- 
Communist campaign was evident from 
that statement alone, and from subse- 
quent material which has reached our 
desk. Several days ago Stokes sent out 
through the United States mai] a letter 
and a brochure which, in our opinion, 
besmirches the anti-Communist and anti- 
totalitarian campaign which true pro- 
democrats have been conducting. From 
his so-called Federated Libraries, Inc.— 
218 Atlas Building, Salt Lake City, 
Utah—Stokes shouts: “The Jewish-Com- 
munist plot to debauch and ruin youth 
through satanic doctrines in schools and 
universities, exposed!’ You are asked to 
“Check your school and university libra- 
ries for Communist-Marxist-Jewish filth 
and, if found, clean it out.” 

Stokes, in a recent libel case which he 
won (and which is now being appealed), 
told the judge and jury that he harbored 
no anti-racial feelings. He was, and so 
swore, an enemy of Communism and 
Communists, and would not tolerate 
being called anything but that. That 
was his political creed. And, yet, this 
is the man who in his recent letter says: 


Ger the weeks ago, in the pages 


“Let no man be paid out of your tax 
money to polute your boys and girls and 
to ruin your homes with Marxist-Com- 
munist-Jewish filth. This assault upon 
youth is a deadly cancer. It needs a 
knife without tolerance.” 


In his special letter, now in our’ pos- 
session, Stokes encloses part of a still 
larger letter which he is preparing to 
circulate in the immediate future. The 
larger letter, therefore, on the evidence 
we now have, will be a rehash of an 
hysterical Elizabeth Dilling bulletin 








ELIZABETH "LIZ" DILLING 
Believes in the Stork? 


dated March, 1947. For good (7) meas- 
ure, we are also given on a multigraphed 
sheet, clearly mutilated and taken from 
context, a section of the Talmud, Soncino 
edition, London, 1935. The mutilated 
section, Mrs. Dilling entitled “Shocking 
Jewish-Communist Assault on Chris- 
tianity,” accompanies her dissertation 
and the Stokes letter. By lifting out of 
context, by typed interpretations, the 
Jews are portrayed as sexual perverts. 
In her letter, Mrs. Lizzie Dilling is 
shocked by “vile anti-Christian sex 
courses, which Jewish B’nai B'rith takes 
‘credit’ for instigating, along foul Tal- 
mudie lines, and which have assumed 
the proportions of a veritable plague in 
educational institutions from coast te 
coast.” 

Apparently Mrs. Dilling believes in 
the stork! Referring to one sex book 
which, she alleges, is being circulated in 
a high school, Mrs. Dilling says that @ 
chapter on “ ‘Sex Life in Marriage’ is 
too foul to quote.” It seems that ihe 
author, attempting to be objective and 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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The “Communist” Victory in Berlin 


By George Testis 


American Journalist recenily returned from “Berlin 


masterpieces of journalistic light-mindedness. Wrote the Herald Tribune: “The 


Te reports in the newspapers on the Berlin trade union election were little 


Soviet-sponsored Socialist Unity Party won a more overwhelming victory ... 
than its most ardent supporters dared hope for, and thereby obtained partial revenge 
for its decisive defeat on October 20 in the Rerlin municipal elections.” And the AP 
release that the Socialist Unity Party (SED) “retained its grip on Berlin’s economic 
life after a landslide victory” was all the Times saw fit to print. In both- reports the 


impression was ‘created that the workers 
of Berlin are fed up with the Social 
Democrats, the victors of the municipal 
elections, and -are turning towards the 
Russian puppets of the SED. Which 
would be news indeed if it were true. 
The election rules in Berlin were a 
compromise in the Allied Kommanda- 
tura. And as it happens so often in cases 
of patched up’ Kommandatura agree- 
ments, the Russians yielded only cn some 
questions of procedure, whereas the 
Americans and the British were in this 


case the dupes of what they consider- 


“statesmanship.” . 

The democratic opposition against the 
Russian-controlled machine, had usurped 
the leadership of the trade union coun- 
cil of Berlin back in 1945 with tne sup- 
port of the Soviet Military Administra- 
tion, had insisted on the necessity of a 
general vote of the trade union member- 
ship in the election to enable the rank 
and file to elect the executive board of 
the unions. Instead, a complicated sys- 
tem of delegations, conferences and elec- 
tors was set up. 

* * > 


Candidates in Alphabetical Order 


To anable every union member to dis- 
tinguish the candidates of the SED from 
thes2 of the opposition, it would have 
been necessary to indicate with the 
naiwes of candidates their political af- 
filiation. Instead, the names of candi- 
dates were presented in alphabetical or- 
der without any political designation, 





and it was up to the democratic opposi- 
tion fighting against heavy organiza- 
tional odds to tell the workers who is 
who. That sounds like a joke, I know, 
and I can imagine that it is difficult to 
grasp the meaning of such election rules. 
As a matter of fact, it can be under- 
stood only if one knows that politics in 
the union movement is one of the pet 
taboos of our military authorities turned 
re-educators, and that their point of de- 
parture is the fixed idea that what Ger- 
many needs most is the transplantation 
of American patterns. J even suspect 
that some MG officials in Germany be- 
lieve thot trade’ unions are an original 
American invention with which the Ger- 
man labor movement became acquainted 
os recently as in 1945, 

As things developed, the preparation 
of the election was left entirely in the 
hands of the old pro-Communist appa- 
ratus. Election meetings were held on 
the shortest notices. Shops with less 
than 100 union members were merged 
into election units where people often 
did not know each cther and where it 
was easy to palm off reliable SED can- 
didates as independents. It is wnder- 
standable therefore that since at ‘east 
half of the union members in smaller 
plaats did not even know to which unit 
they belonged nor when and where the 
election was to take place, only 10 to 15 
percent of those assigned to the ad hoe 
constituted bodies cast their votes. Small 
wonder that 80 percent of their delegates 


turned out to be members of the SED. 
In the big factories the opposition was 
better organized and better prepared to 
check the maneuvers of the wirepullers. 
Here, results were quite different. The 
Borsig plant elected 22 Social Democrats 
and no Communists. At Siemens the op- 
position lected 53 delegates as con- 
trasted with 29 Communist victors. Be- 
wag elected 61 Social Democzats and 11 
Communists. 

Furthermore: at the district confer- 
ences—Berlin was divided into 20 dis- 
triets—the majority elected everywhere 
its full slate without giving the minority 
any kind of representation. In Reinicken 
dorf, for example, where Franz Neu- 
manna, a leading German Social Demo- 
erat, was the spokesman of the opposi- 
tion, the SED majority seated all its 
people in spite of the fact that it had 
no more than 101 delegates at the dis- 
trict conferences as against 99 delegates 
of the anti-Stalinist group. That is not 
quite as bad as what the Herald Tribune 
correspendent maae us believe when he 
wrote: “Franz Neumann, leader in Rer- 
lin of the Socia! Democrats, was defeat- 
ed in his own bailiwick of Reinickendorf, 
in the French sector, where the SED won 
every seat.’ In Willmersdorf, in the 
American sector, the opposition succeed- 
ed in getting a c'ear majority in one 
election unit, and at least 9 Socialists 
would have been elected. Whereupon 
the commission dominated by the SED 
central election canceled the election and 
ordered a new vote. This new election 
was never held. 


. a - 
In the Russian Sector 


App to all this the situation in the 
Russian sector of Berlin where the oppo- 


. 





sition was never permitted to distribuve 
leaflets, and you g2t a somewhat ade 
quate picture of what happened. The 
Russian east of Berlin is predominantly 
proletarian, the union vote therefore is 
heavier here than in the other sectors of 
Berlin. Of the 361 delegates the SED 
mustered at the city conference, 171, ale 
most 50 percent, came from the Russiaf&i 
sector. They voted for the new executive 
board without one single defection. 

The consequence of the Berlin mock 
election are disturbing enough. Thé 
work of the city government has been 
consistently stymied by the Russians ia 
the Kommandatura. First, the old SED 
magistrate refused to turn over the city 
affairs to the councillors electe? on Oc 
tober 20, 1946. When they had to give 
in on this point, the Kommand:tura de 
cided that the appointed deputies of the 
department chiefs of the city magistrate 
could not be dismissed without Kom- 
mandatura approval which must be un- 
animous to become effective. In conse 
quence, the councillors of the SPD (So 
cial Democratic Party) are supposed té 
operat: through their SED deputies. 
Finally, the Social Democratie mayor of 
Berlin, Ostrowski, worn out, I suppose, 
by the combination of bureaueratic ob- 
struction and economic sabotage. with 
which he had to cope, began te “co-opem 
ate” with General Kotikov until his owas 
party had to ask him to resign. Undet 
such conditions the executive council of 
the Berlin trade unions is a key posi-« 
tion. By paralyzing the city administra- 
tion where the SED is a hopeless minor- 
ity, the Russians transformed the trad@ 
union council of Berlin into a kind of 
rival city government. And that is exact 
ly what Kotikov wanted to achieve and 
what the American and British permit 
ted to happen. 




















The political conflicts inside of Fin- 

land have recently been sharpening 
to a point at which a showdown seems 
inevitable. The chief cause is a decline 
in Communist influence and a demand 
for a government less dependent on 
Russia. Once the peace treaty has been 
ratified by Russia, Finns may be able 
te return to the conditions of normal 
parliamentary government. 

The Government which we have had 
eannot actually be called a parliamentary 
one. It fails to represent the relative 
strength of our political groups. The 
regime of Mauno Pekkala was set up 
shortly after the war, at the beginning 
of 1946. Its one function was to carry 
through the peace negotiations and per- 
fect a treaty which would be signed by 
the enemy nations—especially by Rus- 
sia. For this limited purpose the other 
parties were willing to designate a Pop- 
ular Democrat as Prime Minister and 
give him seven places in the cabinet. 
This Popular Democratic Party is a 
somewhat strange creation. It includes 
the Communists and their groups of 
hangers-on, including the leftists who 
split off from the Social Democrats. 

The Communists, according to their 
custom, were able to take over the ex- 
tremely powerful Ministry of the In- 
terior, controls the political 
police. As one would expect, this police 
force consists now almost exclusively of 
Communists. Its present chief is a party 
functionary trained in the Soviet Unioa. 
The undemocratic and oppressive meas- 
ures of this organization have roused 
widespread mistrust among the people. 
On this account the Minister of the 
Iuteriot, Leino, has recently been gen- 
erally criticized in Parligment. 


Gt oti Sweden, June 10.— 
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THE FINNISH CRISIS 


By Bruno Kalnin 
New Leader Correspondent in Sweden 


Since the Popular Democrats all to- 
gether count only 650 representatives 
among the 200, they are in a precarious 
position. Animosity against them has 
been gradually mounting in all of the 
parties. 


other The Social Democrats 


hava a special cause for irritation. The 
five ministers who are supposed to repre- 
sent them in the Cabinet were not 
chosen by them but by Pekkala. They 
all belong to the minority group which 
opposes the policies favored by the 





JUSTICE IN 


RUSSIA 


To the trials of life under the Soviet regime, the Stalin Government 
has supplied industriously trials without jury. The above trial took 


place at Moscow. 
Russia. 


Its counterparts have taken place throughout 
Hundreds of thousands of more uafortunate victims were 


sentenced without benefit of even a mock trial. And Soviet “justice” 
now terrorizes Eastera Europe. 











majority. Every one of them favors com 
laboration with the Communists and a 
policy of appeasement toward Russia, 
So the Executive of the Social Democrats 
feels that it is without representation 
in the Government. The Peasant Party, 
too, has been developing an attitude ef 
increasing opposition to the Communists. 
This entire situation explains why, after 
the signing of the treaty at Paris, the 
present Government cannot be expected 
to hold together. On April 11 of this 
year events actually forced a resignation 
of the Cabinet. 


~ ” 7. 


Ta ERE has been, in addition, a decided 
change in the mood of the people since 
the end of the war. At that time great 
masses of people were disoriented and 
confused. I[t was natural that some of 
them should take refuge among tha 
Communists. Since then a good many 
of them have been turning back. Despite 
its inner conflict the Social Demoecratix 
Party has been able to consolidate its 
forces, and the left-oppositionists, thoss 
favoring a coalition with the Commu- 
nists, have remained within the organ- 
ization. The danger of a party split has 
now passed—much to the disappoint- 
ment of the Communists. 

The SDP is now growing steadily and 
has already passed the 60,000 mark, its 
highest figure up to this time. In the 
election of works councils and members 
of trade union conventions it has come 
out with a clear majority. In the elec- 
tion of delegates to the trade union con- 
gress the Social Democrats won with 
172 delegates to 128 for the Communists, 
This is the most decisive defeat which 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 








A Program for Liberals 


Former National Housing Expediter and co-chairman of Americans for 


IBERALS must adapt themselves 
L and their faith to a world in 
which time and space have been 
telescoped. The spirit of liberalism—a 
belief in the dignity of the individual 
and a faith in human reason—never 
ehanges. But each generation of liberals 
youst learn to apply that spirit to the 
needs of its own time. The economic and 
political cliches of even a generation ago 
have little pertinency in the world of 
1947. 

What liberals fought for a generation 
ago, or even a decade ago, is not an 
adequate goal for liberals today. Even 
ihe New Deal does not provide an ade- 
quate blueprint for the future. We can- 
not rest there. As we come upon new 
economic and scientifie topography, lib- 
eralism must blaze new trails. Only thus 
ean we maintain our American way of 
life in the democratic tradition. 

Liberalism is the hard-boiled, realistic 
political philosophy which insists that 
business and government keep pace with 
ihe time. Reactionaries frequently speak 
of Liberals as visionaries. They use the 
ierm bitterly, for they themselves have 
no vision, and they resent it in others. 
It is an old saying that where there is 
no vision the people perish. But the 
American people have progressed be- 
cause they have had the practical vision 
of a Jefferson, a Jackson, a Lincoln, a 
Wilson and a Roosevelt, We are proud 
that we look ahead, not back. 


7 ” * 


W: call all those who believe in the 


By Wilson W. Wyatt 


democratic way of life and seek by demo- 
cratic means to improve the lot of ‘all 
peoples everywhere. We do this in the 
spirit of the Grangers, the Populists, the 
Bull-Moosers, and the followers of the 
New Freedom, the Wisconsin Progres- 
sives, and the New Deal. We seek to 
improve our democratic system, not to 
destroy it. We front for no one. 

The telescoping of time and space has 
thrown a very real challenge and is 
ready for the battle on each front. 

The United States must take the lead 
in making the United Nations strong 
enough to deal with the next “Greek- 
Turkish” crisis. We ask all countries to 
meet us half way in accomplishing this 
end, but—whatever any other country 
may do—we must carry on the fight for 
a strong United Nations. 

We must utilize our vast productive 
capacity to assist the people of the 
world, and in doing so we will assist 
ourselves. The United States cannot 
tolerate the unemployment now threaten- 
ing us at home while the people of the 
world cry out for goods. We suport the 
World Bank and ask it to hurry on with 
its job. We support large-scale American 
government credits and ask that they be 
gwiven only after the views of the United 
Nations Economic and 
have been obtained so that American re- 
ssources can be used in support of UN 
policy, 

Government action should not carry 
the burden alone. We call upon private 
financing and private business to face 


Social Council 


Democratic Action 


up to its world opportunity and its 
world responsibility. American business 
and American finance can no more be 
isolationist than American government. 
When there is want there is apt to be 
war; when there is plenty there is apt 
to be peace. 

We want peace. We will work for 
peace. But we do not believe the form- 
ula for peace lies in appeasing any na- 
tion. We believe it lies in American 
action supporting a political and eco- 
nomic one world, 

* * *” 


Political Machinery for the Times 


? 
Wi: must face the problem of monopoly. 
The world grows closer each day and 
businesses grow larger precisely because 
the world grows closer. Although the 
Anti-Trust laws have become an ana- 
chronism, they must be enforced because 
no other solution is yet at hand. But we 
must lead the way in dealing with this 
threat to private enterprise within the 
framework of the democratic system. 
Again the old cliches are not enough; 
we must do a twentieth century pioneer- 
ing job if we are to cope successfully 
with twentieth century conditions. We 
must make private ownership more re- 
sponsive to the public good. There must 
be responsible capitalism, or there will 
be none at all. Another challenge is to 
make our political machinery move with 
the times. We must make this a govern- 
ment by the people if we want it to 
continue as a government for the people. 








SECRETARY MARSHALL 
Appeasement Cannot Bring Peace 


Liberals must be political realists who 
want to face up to the practical neces. 
sities of party politics in this country, 
They must know the political facts of 
life—that we have a two-party system 
and liberals must work within both 
parties. They must want to make party 
politics work for liberalism. 

They must know you can’t stop a polis 
tical machine with a manifesto. You've 
got to have a better machine. 

They must focus on electing commit- 
teemen and delegates and mayors and 
xldermen. They know that the American 
who looks down his nose at politics is 
really, through stuffed-shirt ignorance, 
looking down his nose at American de- 
mocracy itself. There is a need for ine 
terest in precinct politics and precinct 
political action. There and there alone 
can liberals accept the full challenge of 
democraey in an atomic age. 
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Bleached Flour and Your Family Diet 


OST of the white fiour sold in 
M this country is bleached, or “im- 
: proved” by the agene process 


which whitens it, keeps it from spoiling 
—and makes it unfit for dogs to eat be- 
eause it gives them fits. 

The milling and baking industry has 
known this for six months; ever since 
December 14, 1946, when Sir Edward 
Mellanby, secretary of the Britishe Med- 
jcal Research Council, published the find- 
jngs of his experiments in the British 
Medical Journal. Since then, at least 
one of the large milling companies has 
ordered that no more of its agene- 
bleached flour be sold for the manu- 
facture of dog feeds. 

But this and all the other 
companies go right on using the process 
to bleach or “improve” flour for human 


milling 





consumption—and praying that the 
murder will not out through publication 
of the facts. 
Maybe it’s not 
Dogs aren’t human beings. 
nitrogen trichloride deposited in the 
“agenized” fiour is too small in amount 


murder, of 
Maybe the 


course, 


to give human beings fits, or to damage 
human health—much, that is, although 
since the chemical is definitely toxic it 
would seem highly improbable that it 
causes no damage whatever. 

1s Sir Edward pointed out in his re- 
clear that 


guust now be made to see whethe 


gort, “It is investigations 
human 
beings are affected by bread made from 
jflour improved by NCL«.” 

It would seem equally clear that until, 
as and if agenized flour and bread made 
from agenized flour are proved wholly 
harmless to hyman beings, the process 
discontinued and existing 
withheld from the 


should be 
stocks destroyed or 
market. 

It has been reported that some of the 
bakers feel that this should be done, al- 
though not a word about the whole busi- 
ness has appeared in the trade publica- 
tions of the industry. 

But the millers are standing pat. “Prove 
that agenized gives beings 
fits,” they say in effect. “Bring us the 
corpus delicti. Give us one man, woman, 


human 
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Nutritionists prove ‘agenized’ flour causes 
canine hysteria, but millers and bakers go 
right on selling it to human beings 
By James Rorty 


Author of ~ American Medicine Mobilizes” and many other works 


or child caught in the act of rolling on 
the floor and chewing the rug as a 
provable consequence of eating agenized 
flour or bread. Until you can do this, 
we intend to give ourselves, our con- 
venience, our capital investment in the 
process, and our profits the benefit of 
the doubt. The consumer should worry.” 

And he should, of course. But maybe 
the millers and bakers should worry a 


ys 
en 


little too. Because quite possibly the 
research nutritionists who are now con- 
ducting experiments with flour and 
bread, bleached or “improved” by the 
agene and other processes, will give then 
the prove they are asking for. Elvej- 
hem’s group at Wisconsin had no diff- 
ulty at all in repeating the Mellanby 
experiments and their findings were the 
same. In fact, the Wisconsin investi- 
gators were able to give one dog fits in 
a week. And the brain 


waves of the 





hysterical agene-poisoned canine were 
very like those found in human epilepsy. 

Well, it’s a crazy world, whether or 
not agenized flour has contributed to the 
xlarming increase of mental disease in 
recent years, as one eminent nutritionist 
firmly believes. He’s just a crackpot, 
the millers and bakers will tell you, he 
and the substantial number of his col- 
leagues who share this suspicion. I’m a 


crackpot, too, and so is my collaborator, 
Dr. N. Philip Norman, consultant nutri- 
tionist for the Department of Health 
and Hospitals of the city of New York. 
Harvey W. Wiley was a crackpot forty 
years ago when he tried to ban bleached 
fiour so determinedly that the millers 
and other food processors ganged up on 
him, foreed him out of his job and 
brought about in effect the abrogation of 
a Supreme Court decision which said that 
the consumer, not the milling and bak- 


ing industry, should be given the benefit 
of the doubt in this matter of flour 
bleaches and “improvers.” 

A crazy world indeed, and with a 
rather disturbing quasi-totali- 
jarian method in its madness. Why 
didn’t the Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association reprint Mellanby’s 
article, which certainly ranks as one of 
the most important health reports in 
recent years? Why were not his findings 
cabled immediately by every 
bureau in London? Why have not the 
Mellanby and subsequent confirming ex- 
periments been fully reported and dis- 
cussed in the official press of the nutri- 
tionists, dieticians, and home economists, 
not to mention the trade press of the 
milling and baking industries? Why 
did not the Food and Nutrition Board 
of the National Research ‘Council make 
public recommendations? Why did not 
the Food and Drug Administration use 
jis emergency powers to confiscate exist- 
ing stocks of agenized flour? 


certain 


press 


I raised this question with the Food 
and Drug Administration and quote 
from the reply of Mr. C. W. Crawford, 
Associate Commissioner of Food and 
Drugs: 

“... Trial courts have almost uniform 
ly vefused to accept evidence which they 
when the 
goverunent is unable to produce any 


characterize as speculative 
case of actual injury. 

“The law is strengthened materially 
in the Act of 1938 by a flat prohibition 
against the addition of poisonous oF 
deleterious substances to food «unless 
such substances are required or cannot 
be avoided in production. But this still 
does not relieve the prosecuting agency 
from the burden of establithing beyond 


‘yvyeasonable doubt that an added poison 


is required or cannot be avoided in each 
particular food in which it is found... 

“We were apprised of Mellanby’s find 
mys within a very few days after pub 
lication. (Why not, in heaven's name, 
before publication? JR) We immediate 
ly began work on flour bleached with 
nitrogen trichloride to determine whethet 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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| enort on the Common Cold | 


HE common cold is an ailment 

i universally prevalent regardless of 

season. So much so that at least 
one African tribe solved the entire 
gan.ut of problems clustered around the 
idea of giving diseases special names by 
ealling all ills a cold, and merely dif- 
erentiating between the different kinds 
ot colds. 

But coryza, upstage for the common 
cold, is but one of several infections of 
the respirator, tract presumably caused 
by viruses. Colds, grip, and influenza 
acount for a third of the home visits 
made by physicians and comprise the 
second most common reason that people 
see doctors in their cffices. If maliciously 
inclined, we could therefore define a cold 
as one of the physician’s best sources 
of income. Unfortunately, doctors take 
cold too. 

The average citizen has four collisions 
annually with the cold cluster of dis- 
eases. That means that some people 
have to have eight colds a year to make 
up for others too intransigeant to have 
any, and there are a few people 
who just never have colds. The total 
runs to a quarter of a billion of these 
Hasty infections a year. They cause 
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more loss of time from school and from 
work than al] other diseases combined. 

Colds and related diseases rarely kill 
directly. But they do precede or incite 
many serious infections like the bac- 
terial pneumonias, certain bacterial dis- 
eases of the heart, blood poisoning, 
meningitis, and sinus troubles galore. 
You also read every now and then of 
some person who stayed home a couple 
of days to nurse a cold and suddenly 
died. For colds can not only precipitate 
the symptoms of gastric ulcer but coro- 
nary attacks as wel). 

The term “cold” is usually applied to 
an infection that attacks the nasal lining 
and produces a profuse discharge. But 
pharyngitis and tonsillitis involve a 
sore throat; grip produces symptoms 
all over the body; there may be merely 
dry, inflammed membranes with a cougli; 
or gastrointestinal] symptoms may pre- 
dominate and a sort of dysentery result. 

In short, these respiratory diseases 
work in packs, and it, is pretty difficult 
to draw a line of distinction between one 
and the other. Some of the symptoms 
are caused directly by viruses;. some by 
toxins the viruses generate and release 
in the blood. Some of these viruses are 
known to cause encephalitis which occa- 
sionally comes on as a fatal compli- 
cation of influenza. In a relatively few 
tases pneumonia also occurs as a com- 
plication or, to be more accurate, we 
should say one of the pneumonias, for 
this disease also is plural and works 
in packs. 

The symptoms of the common cold, 
of pharyngitis, and of tonsillitis ara 
well-known. Grip or febrile catarrh is 
a variant that affects you all over, but 
should be distinguished from influenza. 
Viral (often misealled virus) pneumonia 
is a disease that ranges all the way 
from non-pneumonic forms to something 
considerably worse than most pneu- 
monias. 

Influenza comes in two models, A and 
B, and the virus causing each is known. 
Then, just to make things harder, there 
is an identica] disease in which the 
influenza virus is not present. This, if 
you like, may be called influenza X or Y 
It may be a distinct entity or it may 
represent attacks of the A or B virus 
with them just too shy to show them- 
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There Are Things 
You Can Do 
Besides Complain 


By T. Swann Harding 
Author of Two Blades of Grass and many other works on agricultural 
and social problems 


gelvas. The big 1918-19 world epidemic 
was supposedly model A influenza. 
* + + 


Noruinxe specific can be done. to 
shorten attacks of these diseases and, 
except for influenza, little can be done 
to prevent them. If that makes you un- 
happy, it makes medical experts very 
queasy too. Yet modern medical text- 
books religiously recommend a stand- 
ardized ritual of purging, sweating, 
poulticing, gargling, cough prescriptions, 
and pills—remedies rarely given for 
similar symptoms in any other disease. 

Cold cures abound. Every manufac- 
turer and every individual has his 
favorite sure-shot remedy, and many of 
them succeed many times, because colds 
will frequently start off like lions, then 
suddenly change their minds, and vanish 
lamblike to leave the patient confident 
that whatever remedy he took was 
effective. Millions of dollars are spent 
aunually on obsolete, illogical treatments 
fov colds, and drug manufacturers get 
the lion’s share of this. 

Can these respiratory infections be 
prevented? Experiments seem to demon- 
strate that animals become more sus- 
ceptible to various infections when given 
ljiets deficient in vitamins. But there is 
no evidence that more and better fodd 
and vitamins added to the already 
avevage good diet have the slightest 
affect in preventing colds and related 
infections. There is no anti-infection 
vitamin, no evidence that sun tanning 
x” exposure to ultra-violet light or the 
use of face masks wil] prevent colds. 

Some people try to “harden” them- 
selves by getting used to considerable 
temperature changes or to fatigue. There 
is no evidence that this helps develop 
resistance to colds and related ills. Since 
the infections mentioned are caused 
apparently by a variety of viruses, most 
»€ them .as yet unisolated, there are no 
specific cold vaccines. There is some 
logical ground for the use of influenza 
A aud B vaccines, but not even they are 
wholly satisfactory. 

The usual commercially prepared cold 
vaccines are composed of mixtures of 
bacteria which have nothing to do with 
colds, though they usually follow in their 
wake. No matter how a cold vaccine is 
given, there is no evidence that it pre- 
vents colds. 

Finally, colds occur, adenoids or no 
adenoids, tonsils or no tonsils. Nor does 
removal of adenoids or tonsils tend to 
prevent sinusitis, laryngitis, or bron- 
chitis, though large, obstructive adenoids 
are objectionable. In short, until the 
sauses of this flock of diseases are dis- 
covered and identified, there is nothing 
m2 can do to prevent attacks—except 
influenza—and nothing that will lessen 
the severity or shorten the duration of 
an attack once under way. 

The sulfonamide compounds and pen- 
icillin are regularly wasted in huge 
quantities in the treatment of these 
conditions. There is no evidence that 
they are effective, and evidence is lack- 
ing that their routine use prevents the 
follow-up infections which occur as 
sequels to some colds. Penicillin is less 
harmful, if you want to waste money 
in these remedies, but keep on using 
both and you may gradually produce 
strains of disease-causing bacteria which 
will develop the ability to resist both, 


There is no more reason for a sparse 
diet during a cold than during a fever. 
As a matter of fact, diet is of little 
importance during short periods of un- 
complicated illness suffered by well- 
nourished persons. 

The whole ritual] of “elimination,” so 
flagrantly, so fervently, and*so nauseat- 
ingly reiterated by the laxative makers, 
is a snare’and a delusion. Tradition 
favors stimulation of excretion by the 
bowels and kidneys to “get rid of poi- 
sons.” But there is no evidence that 
this can be accomplished, while purga- 
tion can be harmful; it is both unneces- 
sary and exhausting. Unreasonably large 
quantities of water or fruit juices or the 
use of diuretics are not required. 

” * * 


Just why the custom continues of 
applying heat in the form of blankets, 
hot lemonade, or mustard footbaths to 
increase discomfort in a group of ills 
already characterized by profuse sweat- 
ing, it is difficult to say. The effect of 
such treatment is to exhaust the patient, 
but if he needs incentive to relax and 
lie quiet, why not just give him a drink 
of good whisky and let it go at that? 
Aside from producing a pleasant feeling 
of warmth, neither infrared nor ultra- 
violet light is beneficial. 

Alkalinizing probably is much over- 
rated. Despite the frantic homilies of 
the advertisers to the effect that acodosis 
and colds go together, and that sufferers 
need mineral waters, abundant citrus 
fruits, or nostrums to alkalinize them, 
scientifically valid evidence is lacking. 
But most of the remedies are pleasant 
to take, though expensive, and if the 
patient eraves a little quiet fun, he may 
as well have it. 

Current medical opinion runs to the 
effect that a moderate degree of fever 
is probably essential in overcoming in- 
fections. Yet the medicines commonly 
given for colds —acetanilid, quinine, 
acetophenetidin, and so on, are generally 
fever fighters! They also comprise im- 
portant ingredients of nostrums adver- 
tised to break up your cold. They have 
no effect on the infection proper. They 





may produce a false sense of improve- 
ment by» reducing fever, and thus per- 
suade the patient to resume normal 
activity too soon. 

Counter-irritants — the poultices, the 
goosegrease, the onions, the bear fat, 
the mustard, and the proprietaries used 
to “draw the blood from congested areas” 
are not harmful, provided the patient 
be not unduly burned. They produce a 
pleasant sense of warmth and may re- 
lieve a weak patient’s mind or even a 
patient’s weak mind, but their utility 
stops there. A hot water bottle or an 
electric heating pad would produce the 
same results and also be less messy. 

Coughing serves a useful purpose in 
such infections and should not be sup- 
pressed entirely. If it is harassing or 
2xhausting, some control is effectual. 
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But the use of cough remedies is limited; 
so is that of expectorants, many of 
which are recommended on false assump. 
tions anyway. _ 

There is a strong tendency to attack 
all accessible membranes with gargles, 
irrigations, sprays, packs, and swabs, 
frequently containing irritant anti- 
septics like phenol, iodine, silver-protein 
compounds, or silver nitrate. None could 
destroy the bacteria and the viruses 
effectively without destroying the mem- 
branes as well. Even if effective, they 
are soon washed away by the flow of 
fluids, and they may cause harmful in- 
flammation. 

Gargles never reach the right places; 
medicated irrigations and sprays remove 
protective mucus and tend to spread in- 
fection, often leading to sinus trouble. 
Packing and swabbing have very lim- 
ited utility. Local application of pen- 
icillin, the sulfonamide compounds, or 
streptomycin is ineffectual and may be 
dangerous. 

Continual use of oily preparations for 
spray or nose drops can lead to the 
development of pneumonia. In fact, the 
240 nose drops, sprayS, inhalants, and 
ointments which are advertised to con- 
strict the small blood vessels, decrease 
neither the severity nor the duration of 
attack and, in some instances, produce 
severe complications. Their use also 
lowers local resistance, thus spreading 
infection. 


. * » 


Now. having covered what should not 
be done, you may want to know what 
should be done. Since infections of the 
respiratory tract regularly attack well- 
nourished persons in good health, and 
since there are no specific vaccines ex- 
cept for the influenzas, prevention seems 
difficult to achieve. But those suffering 
from respiratory infections’ should re- 
strain social activities, coughing, sneez- 
ing, and kissing. They should isolate 
themselves during the contagious period, 
since entire isolated communities are 
known where no colds occurred for long 
periods until visitors introduced them. 

Once a cold develops, rest is the basic 
treatment. This should be bed rest if 
there is fever. Little attention need be 
paid to diet or fluids. The amounts of 
both food and liquid may rest with the 
patient’s choice, though the calories, the 
bulk of the diet, and the amount of 
fluids must be regulated in severe cases. 
Mild laxatives should be used only if 
there is constipation. 

{f the patient prefers hot drinks, a 
hot bath, a little sedative, or a little 
alcohol, this does no harm, Aching and 
headaches are best controlled by rest 
in bed, warmth, and some _ salicylate 
compounds. Insomnia or restlessness 
may be controlled by mental ease, 
comfort, small amounts of alcohol, or 
hot drinks. Stronger drugs should be 
given only if really needed, and this 
holds for those advised by physicians 
as well as for those advertised nationally 
for lay use. In reasonable doses, alcohol 
induces comfort, drowsiness, and an 
appropriate desire to rest; it is good 
medicine. 

The nose should be blown gently and 
as infrequently as possible. Paper should 
be used and burned or otherwise dis- 
posed of promptly. Little can be done 
for a sore throat and usually the less 
monkeying with it, the quicker it mends. 
Talking should be limited and smoking 
discontinued during the attack. A com- 
petent doctor with a wealth of common 
sense can prescribe a few simple drugs 
or other remedies for conditions that 
become too irritating. Otherwise just 
take those handkerchiefs to bed with 
you and lie there and rest, preferably 
in a mild euphoria, if you know what 
we mean. 

So it is that a cold still lasts two 
weeks without treatment and fortnight 
when treated. 
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From Franklin to Hi 


N the main street of one of the 
O quiet quarters of Paris, which not 

very long ago was but a village, 
there is a very old mansion at 59, rue 
d’Auteuil: a court-yard, a fairly large, 
lordly, private house, and behind it, a 
garden. The history of this mansion is 
probably known to some ten persons. 
Franklin was a frequent guest there. 
Jefferson, Lafayette, Mirabeau, Con- 
doreet often visited it. And once the 
future Emperor Napoleon was received 
within its walls. 

This mansion, and others attached to 
it, once formed a part of a royal castle, 
the Chateau du Cog. Louis XV_ held 
“orgies” there. Some episodes were ro- 
mantic; others, involving young girls, 
would have landed the perpetrator in jail 
if he had not been the king of France. 
“How could people possibly suffer all 
that?” asked Clemenceau indignantly, 
reading the memoirs of the 18th century. 
However, nothing bloody happened there: 
Louis XV was a debauchee but not an 
assassin. 

Much more terrible things have oe- 
curred in this house in recent years. Dur- 
ing the German occupation, the staff of 
the French “Milice” was quartered in 
this house—in other words the French 
section of the Gestapo. 

I visited this house recently. The con- 
cierge of one of the neighboring houses, 
who lived there throughout the years of 
occupation, told me that German officers 
of the highest rank came to the house at 
Number 59. One of them, she said, was 
a man who looked like a_ peaceful 
provincial bookkeeper, but was prob- 
ably the greatest criminal of history. 
I believe Himmler came to Paris only 
once in those years. But whether or not 
the concierge was correct, everything 
that was perpetrated in this house from 
1940 to 1944, was done by order of 
Himmler and his upper command. 

The chief of the Gestapo in the house 
where Franklin, Jefferson, Mirabeau dis- 
coursed of freedom, of the rights of man, 
of social justice—this is certainly an 
*jrony of fate!’ 


, 


Re the year 1772, the widow of the 
well-known philosopher Helvetius bought 
this mansion. The house had been built 
in the first half of the 18th century. 
She paid for it 30,000 livres (francs)— 
not a small sum at that time. The house 
even had a bath—a rare luxury in those 
days. The philosophy of Helvetius was 
frowned upon by the government; his 
book was burned by the executioner. But 
Helvetius was also “general farmer” 
(leaser of taxes in olden France) and he 
accumulated a fortune of 4,000,000 franes 
and left part of it to his wife. The king 
conceded to Madame Helvetius a part 
ef the gardens of the Chateau du Coq. 
Madame Helvetius was extremely beau- 
tiful, and was reputed to be kind-hearted 
and a perfect mistress of the house. 
Madame Helvetius conversed cleverly 
with the most celebrated people of her 
time. But in private affairs, especially 
practical ones, she was silly enough. For 
instance, she wrote her testament—and 
forgot to sign it. At the time of the ter- 
ror of 1794, she buried a part of her 
fortune in her garden and afterwards 
could not remember the spot, so this 
treasure has never been recovered. 
When Benjamin Franklin arrived in 
France as a resident minister, he took 
a house in Passy, now also an aristo- 
eratic quarter in Paris, but then just a 
small village, like its neighbor, Auteuil. 
As an American minister, he instantly 
had access to the highest court circles. 
Me was also received with open arms by 
the foremost intellectuals who foregath- 
ered at the house of Madame Helvetius. 
He once happened to say that the 
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39 Rue D’ Auteuil 


By Mark Aldanov 


purest and most useful friend a man 
could have was a Frenchwoman of a 
certain age who had no designs upon his 
person. Indeed, Madame Helvetius had 
no designs upon him. But he had designs 
upon her. Notwithstanding his advanced 
age, Franklin fell in love with the fair 
mistress of the house and made her an 
offer of marriage. Long before this, the 


century-old philosopher Fontenelle, who 


to the end of his days loved beautiful 
women and asparagus with Provence oil 
better than anything on earth, had fallen 
in love with her. Looking at Madame 
Helvetius, he used to say, with a sigh: 
“Ah, if only I could be 80 years old!” 
Though Franklin was less than that age, 
Madame Helvetius refused his offer: she 
wished to remain faithful to her hus- 
band’s memory. But they remained good 
friends—it was a very pure and touching 
romance. 

Franklin wrote to her fascinating let- 
ters (only Voltaire wrote letters better 
than he). He used to go to Madame Hel- 
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Distinguished novelist, author of The Fifth Seal. and numerous other well-known books 


persuade Monroe to go to France, be- 
cause “it will make you adore your 


‘own country.” 
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F ranxk1in introduced Jefferson into 
the house of Madame Helvetius. Leav- 
ing for the United States, he bade her 
goodbye in a half playful but very touch- 
ing letter .When they parted, they both 
wept. The whole village shed tears when 
parting with Franklin. Later, he was 
remembered constantly by the celebrated 
people who assembled in this famous 
salon. Madame Helvetius does not seem 
to have been a lion hunter. But every 
new political or literary lion quite natu- 
rally found his way to her salon. To- 
wards the end of her life, there appeared 
in her house the lion of lions—General 
Bonaparte. He walked about with her 
in the garden, admired it, but expressed 
regret that the garden was not larger. 
“General,” replied the-old lady, “you 
don’t imagine how happy one can be with 
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The Republic of France is 212,659 square miles in 
area, populated by some 39,700,000 persons. The 
largest nation in western Europe, France is famed 
for her art, literature and science. She borders on 
Spain and the Mediterranean Sea in the south, the 

Bay of Biscay in the west, the English Channel and Belgium in the 
North, and Germany, Switzerland and Italy in the east. Her president 
is Vincent Auriol and Alexandre Parodi is her permanent delegate at 
United Nations Headquarters. France is a permanent member of the 
Security Council and a member of the Economic and Social Council 
and the Trusteeship Council. The flag of France ts the well-known 
red, white and blue “Tricolor,” which has three vertical stripes. 


vetius, nearly always walking, two or 
three times a week. She never went out 
to see anybody but made an exception 
for Franklin and once a week went to 
his house for dinner. The dinners were 
fine—both appreciated good food and 
good wines—but not luxurious, 

Madame Helvetius inherited only a 
part of her husband’s riches and besides, 
being very good, she gave much money 
to charity. Franklin did not possess too 
much money either. As a minister, he 
received at the beginning $11,000 a vear 
but later his salary was reduced to 
$9,000. He wrote about that with good 
natured irony to Adams: “Our too libe- 
ral entertainment of our countrymen 
here, has been reported at home by our 
guests to our disadvantage and has 
viven offence. They must be contented 
for the future, as I am, with plain beef 
and pudding. The readers of Connecticut 
newspapers ought not to be troubled 
with any more accounts of our extrava- 
gance, For my own part, if I could but 
sit down to dinner on a piece of their 
excellent salt pork and pumpkin, I would 
not give a farthing for all the luxuries 
of Paris.” 

His successor in Paris, Jefferson, did 
not live luxuriously either.* But he did 
not like the life of Paris; he quite seri- 
ously asserted that Philadelphia was 
more beautiful than Paris and tried to 


only three arpents of ground.” 

What did they converse about in the 
large blue-and-white salon of that house 
in the rue d’Auteuil? About the same 
things of which we talk now. The ideas 
of freedom and democracy by which the 
French revolution began, were discussed 
there. They talked of peace, of the 
brotherhood of man. They loathed terror 
—some of them perished during the 
revolution. Most of them strongly dis- 
liked the idea of dictatorship—General 
Bonaparte was an exception, but he was 
only a casual visitor there. 

Madame Helvetius died in 1800. Her 
house passed from her heirs into other 
hands. In 1854, Prince Pierre Bonaparte, 
nephew of Napolean I, moved in. Six- 
teen years later, in this very house, he 
killed the journalist, Victor Noir. This 
was the last private scandal of the 
Bonaparte dynasty. At the time of the 
Commune, the staff of the communards 
lodged there and the house was _ half 
burned down during the suppression of 
the insurrection. Afterwards it was 
completely rebuilt. Of the apartment of 
Madame Helvetius not a trace remained, 
The garden remained almost unchanged. 





*The French minister, Vergennes, re- 
ceiving Jefferson, said to him: “So, 
you replace Dr. Franklin?” “I suc- 
ceed, no one can replace him,” replied 
Jefferson. 
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Later on, the house was bought by 


? 


the “Alliance Israélite Universelle,” who 
organized in it a school of teachers for 
the Eastern countries. Before the ar- 
rival of the Germans in 1940, the teach- 
ers and pupils naturally departed. The 
Germans instantly took possession of 
the “Jewish” abode, carried off the splen- 
did library and all the furniture and 
gave the house to the French section of 
the Gestapo. 

There is an old pavillion in the garden, 
The “Alliance Israélite” had _ trans- 
formed it into a temple for the use of 
the pupils. The manager of the house, 
Dr. Levinas, took me all over the place, 
including the pavilion. Everything is 
broken, damaged or destroyed, but there 
seems to have been no execution or 
torture chambers there. 


oe * 


Ix ihe quarter surrounding this old 
mansion, | counted about ten bookshops, 
Before the war they were not so numer- 
ous, nor did they sell Ameriean, English 
and Italian books as well-as French. 

The history of the house in the rue 
d’Auteuil, for the moment, symbolizes 
ihe period from Franklin to Himmler. 
However, history sometimes deals out a 
yound-trip ticket. Perhaps we can re- 
turn from Himmler to Franklin, with all 
the corrections that are necessitated by 
iwo centuries, 

Not all the guests of the salon of 
Madame Helvetius were the good-natured 
dreamers that they are often represented 
to be. Franklin wrote to the chemist 
Priestley: “I should rejoice much if I 
could once more recover the leisure to 
search with you into the works of nature, 
] mean the inanimate, not the animate 
or moral part of them; the more I dis- 
covered ot the former, the more I ads« 
mired them; the more I know of the lat- 
ter, the more I am disgusted with them.” 
The political ideal of Franklin was 
modest enough: he only wished “that 
men would cease to be wolves to one an- 
other.” But he could not forsee the fue 
ture—that which befell, in our days, to 
the house in the rue d’Auteuil. 

Other guests of this house believed 


more than he did in the possible improve- | 


ment of human nature if only sensible 
social institutions could be realized. In 
that respect they don’t differ from us. 
Their problems are our problems. 

That house was a laboratory of the 
best ideas of the 18th century. Now- 
adays, the scales have changed complete 
ly. The rare “salons” still existing are 
antiquated things, when not caricatures 
of the former ones. They might revive 
in New York, London, Paris, if another 
brilliant hostess appeared, possessing a 
sufficient supply of money and leisure. 

I do not think that a “republic of 
philosophers” could be an ideal form 
of government. Philosophers do not al- 
Ways agree, nor do they always love each 
other. Besides this, the governing of a 
state requires a precise technique which 
is acquired by years of experience. It 
must be left to the so-called statesmen, 
Yet, a republic without laboratories for 
the working out of political ideas would, 
in the long run, prove to be a very defi- 
cient state. 

Where are they, such laboratories? I 
see, at the present moment but one: the 
“UNESCO.” It could have a strong in- 
fluence, but nothing proves that it will 
have that influence. Millions are spent 
on it and some statesmen already grum- 
ble: “Is it worth while?” Nevertheless, 
I am afraid ten minutes of a new world 
war or half an hour of social revolution 
a la russe will cost the taxpayers 
prodigiously more than the UNESCO. 
This new institution constitutes our 
principal hope if it does not become our 
only hope! 
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The Fate of the 


‘Henry Wallace’ 


of Yugoslavia 





In the first article in this two-part 
profile of Dr. Jovanovitch last week, | 
Bogdan. Raditsa traced the evolu- 
tion of Dr. Jovanovitch’s political | 
thought and underscored its signifi- 
eance for all nations dealing with 
Russia. Raditsa indicated the social | 
and economic context of Yugoslavia 
which form the boundaries for all 
proposed postulations regarding that | 
country. In this article, he tells 
us more about the thought of 
Dr. Jovanovitch and the probable | 
tragic fate in store for him. Jova- | 
noviteh’s wife, it should be noted, is 
now also under arrest. In a forth- 
coming issue, we shall print another 
article by Bogdan Raditsa discuss- 
ing some of the more important gen- 
eral political issues involved. Mr. 
Raditsa is a former high official in 
the Tito Government, head of the For- 
eign Press Section, who has broken 
with that tyrannous regime and is 
now living in the United States. 











bility of uniting the Soviet Union 

and the Western democracies. He 
did not consider the Western powers ex- 
hausted. He believed in the thought of 
Jaures, Proudhon and British Laborism. 
Socialism, with the socialization of urban 
economy and a free peasantry was for 
Jovanovich the only possible policy for 
South Eastern Europe. 

With such ideas Dragoljub Jovanovich 
entered the People’s Front. His accept- 
ance of the Front was sincere and gen- 
uine. He wanted the Front to apply 
democratic methods so as to become a 
real democratic force. He did not be- 
lieve that the Communist Party in Yugo- 
slavia would monopolize the Front and 
not give equality to all other parties. 
He knew that the Communists would not 
yield easily but he knew also that the 


J ists or believed in the possi- 


By Bogdan Raditsa 


Western world was not ready to collapse 
either. According to Jovanovich the 
aims of the new people’s power should 
have been the reconstruction of the coun- 
try, the consolidation of a working de- 
mocracy and not a world revolution. The 
peasant masses did not want to be the 
diving board of the Soviet Union as the 
Yugoslav Communists wanted it to be- 
come. He thought that peace could not 
be established in and out of the country 
if the Communists, because of their 
monolithic dictatorship beliefs are fana- 
tically set against a compromise or can- 
not be persuaded to change their ex- 
clusive goals. Jovanovich believed that 
the Soviet Union would want peace and 
agreement with the West and that she 
would convince the native Communists 
to be more amenable. He wanted. this 
not only because he hates war but also 
because the Slav nations through this 
war have gained practically all they 
wanted and what belongs to them. They 
have suffered much from the war and 
need to relax and build their ruined 
economies in peace. Jovanovich thought 
that sucha huge Soviet federation based 
on the Communist feudal formula— 
cuins regio illius veligio—from Asia to 
Kurope would be never accepted by the 
people of Yugoslavia and the Balkans. 

He knew that a “progressive democ- 
racy”? as the Communists described their 
dictatorship is going to have “a more 
progressive reaction” as it happens today 
in Yugoslavia and in the Balkans. As a 
leader* of peasant masses Jovanovich 
openly warned the Communists that the 
peasants of Yugoslavia and the Balkans 
will not support an unlimited revolu- 
tionary expansionism, antagonistic to the 
democratic forces of the West and that 
Yugoslavia would be exposed to a new 
conflict in which that country has every- 
thing to lose. 

So began the separation between the 
People’s Peasant Party of Jovanovich 


and the Communists. The divorce has 
not only local importance, It has roots 
in the worldwide struggle between two 
worlds: the world of freedom and the 
world of Communist dictatorship. Jo- 
vanovich, as did many anti-fascists in 
postwar Europe, wanted to avoid this 
terrific struggle which will hamper the 
progress of mankind. He expended his 
efforts in the attempt to prevent Yugo- 
slavia from contributing to the sharpen- 
ing of the conflict between the t wo 
worlds. 

In a famous speech before his Party 
on May 24 of last year, which made him 
the most popular man in the country, he 
said: “We are a small poor people and 
we find ourselves at the crossroad of the 
world highways. It is useless to knock 
our fist on the table. Our situation is 
like that of Czechoslovakia and not that 
of Russia. I recommend prudence for 
myself and the others. The people are 
silent and when the people are silent 
there will be trouble. ... Our ambassador 
in Moscow is unimportant. . ..”’ He re- 
peated the same idea in his last speech, 
on April 26th of this year, when he 
criticised the new budget of 5 billion 
doliars, pointing out that the amount 
reserved to the army is larger than the 
whole prewar budget of Yugoslavia, 
transforming the country into a militar- 
istic power directed against the West 
while the nation is exhausted, tired of 
wars, and not desirous of fighting the 
Western democracies. 

Jovanovich’s account of Yugoslavia’s 
internal policy in Communist dominated 
Yugoslavia is very important as it shows 
not only what happened there but what 
happens in all countries which the Com- 
munists have conquered with the help of 
the Red Army. 

“People from everywhere come to me 
with the most reasonable and unreason- 
able questions knowing that I am a mem- 
ber of the Presidium. I cannot give them 
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Die ungarischen «Kleinen Landwirte» werden immer kleiner... 
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DRAGOLJUB JOVANOVIC: «» « « ‘We have 
achieved much . . . there is only one thing still needed— 
THE DIVORCE OF THE COMMUNIST 
PARTY FROM THE. STATE, Only then can we 
follow the ways of true Democracy . « .° 


any answer because I myself learned the 
results of the Presidium’s activities by 
the newspapers. I learned that the Pre- 
sidium publishes records, awards medals, 
receives and sends missions and delega- 
tions according to the constitution. All 
this seems to have been decided upon 
by the Presidium but I have never been 
asked about anything, I have never 
signed any record of the Presidium with 
the exception of the Constitution. This 
Presidium met only once since its creas 
tion, to take oath and to appoint the 
Public Prosecutor.” 

What is the People’s Front? Who is 
running the country? Jovanovich an- 
swers: “I know many comrades, mem- 
bers of the Communist Party, but the 
exact number of the Communists is kept 
secret and a veil of secrecy hides the 
Communist cells and the people who are 
in them. We know that the center of the 
Communist Party is in the Madeira 
Palace but the people in it are unknown, 
In every ministry, in every enterprise 
and in every institution of the country 
there is a member of the Communist 
Party who observes every citizen, fol 
‘lows every step and decides his fate. ... 
The Communist Party monopolizes the 
Front for its purpose. Factories and 
offices work for the Communist Party 
only. Secretaries of towns, villages, res 
gional and district committees of the 
Yugoslav Communist Party are as a rule 
secretaries to correspondent people's 
authorities.” This, of course, as Jovane 
ovich says means “uniformity of power.” 
But he reminds us that when the Front 
was formed it promised to be a demo- 
cratic organization of all political 
parties. He reminds us how in 1944 
Marshal Tito declared to foreign news- 
papermen that the People’s Front was 
formed by the Communist Party, Jovano- 
vich’s People’s Party and Dr. J. Ribar’s 
Democratic Party. But, Dr. Jovanovich 
said, in November, 1944, Tito changed 
his opinion and declared that the Commu- 
nists did not need other parties in the 
Front, “victory being on our side and 
Russia being here with us.” What the 
country needs, says Jovanovich, after 
having been liberated from the King 
and the Church is to be liberated from 
fear, from the secret police and the 
Communist Party. Again and again he 
repeated that the peasants are silent 
and that it is a dangerous sign. 

The outeome i8 very different from 
what Jovanovich had thought and an- 
ticipated. Neither the Soviet Union nor 
the Communists have understood Dra- 
goljub Jovanovich and the needs of the 
peasant reactionary in earlier days 
did not understand: “It seems that 
Russia has not yet realized that there is 
urgent fleed for other parties in Yugo 
slavia and especially a Peasant Party,” 
Jovanovich said, in his last speech in the 
Parliament. After it he was ousted from 
the Parliament, his professorship at the 
University was taken from him and he 
was strongly attacked by all prominent 
Communists. 

Tito answered in a speech of January 
of. this year to Jovanovich’s plea for 
need of a peasant party: 

“ .. Those who talk about peasant 
democracy by people who have nothing 
in common with the village has an only 
goal: to break the unity between peas- 
anis and workers, break the People’s 
Front and bring destruction to our na- 


(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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In East Prussia: 





Chaos Sits 
For a Portrai 


By Robert Root 


Roving New Leader Correspondent in Europe 


Mazuria, Poland. 
BOVE the rubble, a great carved 
A wood plaque still stood with its 
Nazi swastika and proclaimed in 
German: “No people lives longer than 
the documents of its culture.” This half- 
ruined museum in a corner of East Prus- 
gia, once German, now Polish, was itself 
a documentation of the wreckage in the 
wake of Nazi Kultur. 

Here, five miles from the old Polish 
border, the Germanic and Slavic peoples 
have historically clashed. This was the 
museum’s very theme. At the door was 
set a German-Polish border stone, carved 
with the word “Versailles.” Inside, a 
big picture showed Teutonie Knights 
fighting Poles in 1200. A mural map of 
a neighborhood district jabbed at Ver- 
sailles: “This land (Soldau) went with. 
out vote to Poland.” On another wall, 
big figures intoned that in the 1920 pleb- 
iscite in this area itself, 22,235 had voted 
for Germany and 330 for Poland. 

But now the Poles had come. In this 
museum, they scratched out most of the 
swastikas and defaced the figurines of 
historic German. leaders, including Adotf 
Hitler at the top. Thinking there were 
Germans in the huge medieval castle 
crowning the hill, they shot it up. They 
changed the name of the town from 
Niedenburg to Nidzica. Polish faces, Po- 
lish signs, Polish talk filled the streets. 
And the government discussed letting the 
Polish Methodists take over the old mu 
seum for services. 

Mazuria, as the Poles call the prov- 
ince, is a microscopie picture of all tor. 
mented Europe 

This was the first soil of Germany 
which the Russians raced into, and 
they let furious hate and revenge boil 
ever. As in Berlin and many another 
German city, they raped indiscriminate- 
ly. Poles told me that German women 
from 15 to 65 were victims, some at- 
tacked by 20 to 30 soldiers. Common re- 
port puts the venereal rate among Mazu- 
riar women at 85 percent, without hojx: 
of penicillin. 

And the Russians looted as they set- 
tled down to occupation. Poles said that 
long lines of filled carts and of farm ani- 
mals streamed along the roads eastward 
1 noticed that on a main-stem railroad 
near Ostroda, one of the two tracks was 
missing and asked why. “Russia,” cane 
the cryptic (and habitual) answer. 

When the Russians turned this ares 
over to the Poles, they systematically 
burned the houses. Inhabitants told me 
Mazuria suftered little fighting or bom}- 
ing But according to the Polish inheri- 
tors, Olsztyn (Allenstein) is 50 percent 
destroyed; Ostroda, 70 percent; Elk, 40 
percent. This scorching, more thorough 
than war, left even the outlying houses 
of towns and scattered farm buildings 
in shambles. You can ride miles without 
seeing an ungutted house. 

* te * 


The Polish-German Mazurians 


Trousanps of frightened Germans 
fled west hefore the Red-starred tide. 
Thousands who remained were carted ott 
to forced labor in Russia. I talked 
one Mazurian girl of about 19. She hai 
been taken to work in a coal mine i 
the Ukraine. She became ill, was re- 
leased and sent back. She presume: 
her father and mother were still slave 
laborers somewhere but after moniiis 
still had no word of them. 

Into the vacated houses whieh sti 
stood trekked the Poles. They plundere: 
and ousted the Germans who still clung 
to their homes. In Berlin, at the other 
end of the route, one of these East Prus 
sian deportees had told her story to me 
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Her husband was a POW, her mother 
and three sisters had been taken to the 
unknown silence of Russia, her baby 
had starved to death in Mazuria, and she 
had been expelled with almost no posses- 
sions, she was not exceptional. 

If deplorable, plundering was under- 
standable, for many Poles arriving here 
came as plundered refugees from ter- 
ritory east of the Bug which was turned 
over to Russia. The first of the thousands 
who arrived in Elk, near the new Soviet 
border, for example, brought only the 
clothing on their backs. Later arrivals 
brought a cow or a pig. Even today it 
is hard to hang on to the means of life. 
A friend of mine met a woman who took 
her three chickens to bed with her every 
night to keep them from robbers! 

Of all East Prussia’s inhabitants to- 





German province, old brick Germanie 
arcades were smashed I saw only two 
German-language signs, badly demaged. 
There were Polish goods. and Polish 
words in the few store windows, The 
dominating church of the city, once the 
Prussian Union garrison church, is to- 
day the Polish Catholic garrison church, 
Elk was a town of 17,000 before the war, 
but only 300 of the old inhabitants re- 
main. Newcomers have brought the pop- 
ulation up again to perhaps 10,000. In 
the Elk area, it is estimated there are 
still about 2,000 Mazurians, and prob- 
ably half of these will still go to Ger- 
many. Dabrowno, now partly burned, 
had 1,000 Mazurians and 800 Germans 
before the war.- Its present population 
of 300 ineludes only a handful of Ger- 
mans, many Poles. 

Fresh-painted signs with the Polish 
eagle are over the doors of the schools. 
Shortly after coming to power, Hitler 
had forbidden the use of Polish in this 
area. Many young Mazurians could 
speak only German 18 months ago. But 
today only Polish is taught in the schools. 

On paper, East Prussia seems behind 
the Communist-dominated government. 
Most factory workers belong to the Com- 
munist and Socialist parties because it 
is a virtual prerequisite of employment. 
But in secret, the people are as over- 
whelmingly against the Government as 
in other sections of Poland. 

This .was a stronghold of the Luther- 
an-Calvinist combination of the Prussian 
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Shadow Over Europe 


lay, none are more hopeless than the 
30-called Mazurians. They were citizens 
of Hitler’s Reich. But while the Poles 
deport the Germans, they incongruously 
insist that these people stay! For the 
Mazurians have Polish antecedents, Po- 
lish names and sometimes a Polish dia- 
lect, “Mazurian.” The trouble with them, 
the Poles complain, is that they have 
beer “Germanized.” That is why many 
Mazurians still hope to go to Germany. 

A Polish friend asked one of these 
Mazurians whose name sounded Polish, 
“Your ancestors were Polish?” “My 
grandfather was Polish.” “You speak 
Mazurian?” “Yes.” “Then you consider 
yourself Polish?” “No, I am German.” 

So with those gone who would have 
preferred to stay, these staying who 
want to go, and those come who would 
often like to be back in their old homes, 
ast Prussia settles into her new post- 
vav existence. Chaos freezes, 

* * 


The Shifting Scene 


Towns have changed as much as hu- 
mans. In Olsztyn, once capital of the 
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Union. But Protestantism largely van- 
ished with the Germans. A handful of 
Polish Lutherans, Methodists and Bap- 
tists, have tried to take over in the 
Union’s wake. But the rea] taking over 
has been by Roman Catholicism, the re- 
ligion of most of the Polish newcomers. 
Lutherans estimate the Catholics have 
occupied 2,000 Protestant churches in 
East Prussia and Silesia. And quietly 
the priests agitate against the Govern- 
ment. Item: In the Ostroda Kreis, there 
were seven Protestant churches; one was 
burned, two have been taken by the Me- 
thodists, and four are today Catholic. 
The new Polish Lutheran pastor at Ol- 
sztvn, center of an area with six prewar 
German congregations totaling perhaps 
25,000, today gets an attendance of 100 
in the single remaining church. 
« - ” 


Tue »verweening fact about the Mazu- 
rian 2conomy is its Jack of economy. 
here is little production, little to sell, 
little to buy. Vor many, life goes on only 
because relief is pumped in by the 
Swedes, the Danes, an Anglo-American 
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Quaker group, and the interdenomina- 
tional agencies, the American Church 
World Service and the World Council of 
Churches. 

Women and children predominate. The 
absent men are forced laborers in Rus- 
sia, displaced persons in Germany or 
prisoners of war in Allied camps, Young 
men even ot Polish background, are not 
seen frequently in Mazuria. A few Ma- 
zurian’men have returned, but some of 
these have simply taken a lwok at the 
situation and gone off posthaste to Ger- 
many. The Lutherans told of one parish 
with 3,000 persons, of whom 1,000 were 
orphans. 

Raggedness in Mazuria far supasses- 
what one sees in France or Belgium or 
even in many-parts of Germany. Watch- 
ing children play outside a Mazurian 
village school, I noted that all wore 
patched, torn clothing. None had ade- 


‘quate footwear for the cold day, and 


several wore cloth slippers which were 
hardly better than a pair of socks. The 
director of an orphanage at Ostroda 
told me that,except for some few who 
had got relief shoes from America, all 
the orphans had te go barefoot. In cold 
weather, they simply do not go to school, 

Food is equally critical. For laek of 
men and machinery, two-thirds of the 
tillable land lay fallow last season. A 
Swedish relief worker, who was .con- 
vinced there will soon be deaths from 
starvation, said in places there is only 
one cow to a thousand persons. A few 
horses are now being broaght. in, . but 
there are still nothing like the number 
of animals required. Curiously, the. worst 
areas are the rural ones, The cities are 
the markets for any farm foods offered 
for trade, and they also receive most 
easily the stuff which comes in from 
outside. The peasantry, looted and often 
seorched-out, goes hungry. 

All the misery of this land was epito< 
mized in one little hut. It was within 
a stone’s throw of the deserted customs 
house which had stood on the old Polish 
border. Inside, the room was low, dark, 
small There were rough wood bunks at 
the walls, with loose straw. The sober- 
faced woman with a cloth over her head 
told her story. She was Mazurian, 80 
in herself she represented the ancient 
struggle of cultures; her antecedents 
were Polish, but she had Jong lived in 
Fast Prussia and spoke only German 
She was in correspondence with her hus- 
band, a German POW in England. Two 
years before their old house nearby had 
been burned during the war. Here, with 
another woman and her two children, she 
and her own two children lived jammed 
together. She had two other children 
parked out with friends, the 13-year-old 
working. One of her children here was 
a pale, wistful boy with pink stocking- 
less legs and with worn shoes which 
flopped open for Jack of shoestrings. 
She held her smallest, a boy about two, 
in a shabby banket. One cheek was 
eaten up with raw, red sores due to 
malnutrition. The baby’s eyes are big 
and ‘uncomprehending. Here was the 
tragedy which has been ground fine be- 
tween the ancient Germanic and Slavic 
millstones. 

One could have understood it 138 
months ago.War leaves such things. But 
conditions should improve. One would 
have hoped it would be better now in 
Mazuria. But it is not. In this corner, 
as in mile after mile of Europe, chaos 
has been congealed into persisting fright- 


fulness. 
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Political History of the German Film 


Reviewed by SEYMOUR STERN 
FROM CALIGARI TO HITLER: A Psychological History of the German Film. By 
Siegfried Kracauer. Princeton University Press. $5.00. 


are never the product of an individual?” Can a psychological analysis of the 


D: the “films of a nation reflect its collective mentality?” Is it true that “films 


German film, in particular, “be extended to studies of current mass behavior 


in the United States and elsewhere?” 


These and other provocative questions are provocatively answered in this rare book, 
which has stirred bitter political controversy in Hollywood movie circles. Kracauer 
here contends, among other things, that the films made in pre-Hitler Germany prepared 
the minds of the German people for Hitlerism, or reflected and reinforced latent Nazi 


ideas and tendencies already there. 

From Caligari to Hitler derives the 
first half of its title from the title of 
the first world-famous German film, 
The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, directed in 
1919 by Robert Wiene. This was the 
story of a hypnotist Dr, Caligari and a 
sleepwalker, Cesare, who submits to his 
will. 

According to Kracauer Caligari, the 
embodiment of evil authority, cinemati- 
cally foreshadowed Hitler; Cesare, men- 
tally paralyzed, symbolized the German 
people. When the Nazis came to power, 
“self-apointed Caligaris hypnotized in- 
numerable Cesares into murder. . . It 
was all as it had been on the screen. 
The dark premonitions of a fina] doom 
were also fulfilled.” 

Kracauer terms his book a “secret 
history of the inner dispositions of the 
German people.” Based in this classic and 
startling example, the characterizations, 
imagery, plots, situations and the tech- 
niques of scores of German films are 
analyzed in an effort to establish an 
allegedly organic connection between the 
German screen and the “psychological 
pattern” of what Kracauer in pseudo- 
Spenglerian .erminology refers to as the 
“eollective mentality” of the German 
masses the “German collective soul,” 
ete. To buttress his theories, he quotes 
extensively from official Communist 
sources, and at the same time spins his 
own very elaborate and_ ingenious 
“spider webs”, to use his own phrase, of 
psycho-political rationalization. 

Through fabulous pages of political 
history, cleverly cloaked as “psychology” 
and “scholarship,” Dr. Kraczuer himself 
appears to emerge as a sort of left-wing 
Caligari, who tries to hypnotize his 
readers into rejecting virtually all non- 
social films .aade in the “socially de- 
teriorating”’ capitalist world, and by 
strong implication, into accepting only 
those films which extol or which tend 
ioward, revolutionary Communism. 
American films and “current mass be- 
havior in the United States” are sug- 
vested as a parallel and similar target 
for attack. Again and again, one wonders 
why this book was not more fittingly 
entitled, From Caligari to Kracauer. 

The value of scholarship gives rise, 
moreover, to suspicion. Kracauer in 
support of his arguments, offers abun- 
dant citations from the fomer official 
film critic of the American Communist 
Party, Harry Alan Potamkin, who died 
in 1933. Most of the documentation is 
similarly slanted. As the text unfolds 
psychological analysis recedes, political 
#xe-grinding comes to the fore. 

Thus, Kracauer denounces on ideo- 
legical as well as psychological grounds 
almost every masterpiece of the German 
sereen, from Caligari in 1919 to Fritz 
Lang’s Metropolis in 1927, yet devotes 
five pages of affectionate analysis 
mingled with praise to Kuhkle Waipe 
(1932), a German Communist film for 
which Hans Eisler, Communist composer, 
wrote the music,and which has never 
been considered by film critics as any- 
thing more at best than a second rate 
production. All that Kuhle Wampe 
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proved was that esthetic quality and 
leftist sympathies do not necessarily 
coincide. 

Lang, in particular, now one of Holly- 
wood’s top directors, bears the brunt of 
the analysis. He is accredited by Krac- 
auer with having anticipated through 
his major films in Germany—Destiny, 
Nibelungen and Metropolis, as well as 
through public statements relating to 
these films, Goebbels’ propaganda for 
German culture. In 1933, he was offered 
a deal by Goebbels to become director- 
general of the Nazi film industry. When 
the deal failed to materialize, Lang went 
west—and to the Left. 

But Kracauer does not stop with mere 
castigation of the German film-masters: 
in order to lay the psychological founda- 
tions of this “nightmare of Marxian 
theology,” he goes to fanatical and fan- 
tastic lengths of both historical and 
philosophical distortion. Among other 
things, he is guilty of perpetuating that 
arrogant myth, so dear to German film 
critics and film-makers alike, whether 
leftist or rightists: namely, that the 
Germans were the “first to render com- 
pletely mobile the film camera.” 

For the information of Herr Kracauer 
and his readers: complete mobility of 
the film camera was first achieved in 
1916 by D. W. Griffith in filming the 
Babylonian and Medieva) sequences of 
Intolerance. Here the camera darts in 
and out, moves in and up, “pans,” ro- 
tates, turns corners, and triumphs in 
various other forms and functions of a 
mobility about as complete as any that 
has since been realized on the screen. It 
was from Griffith that the Germans first 
Jearned both the principle and the ap- 
plication of the moving camera, and at 
Jeast one important German director— 
Ernst Lubitsch, has been honest enough 
through the years to admit it. Kracauer 
apparently has not learned this. 

Again, Kracauer advances the arbi- 
trary thesis that film-making is neces- 
sarily and at all times collective, and 
therefore serves as a basis for political 
and social analysis. “Films are never 
the product of an individual,” he writes, 
and quotes the Soviet film director, 
Pudovkin, as emphasizing the “collective 
character of film production by identify- 
ing it with industrial production.” 

What are the facts? First, it would 
be more accurate to say that only some 
film-making is collective. Much of it, 
especially in the case of the great films 
produced in the golden age of the cinema 
—the age of Griffith in the United States, 
Murnau in Germany, and of Eisenstein 
in Mexico—is quite directly the product 
of individuals. 

Second, film-making by and large is 
collective, only (a) where it is regiment- 


ed, as in Soviet Russia, (b) standardized, 
as in Hollywood, or (c) where a group 
voluntarily collectivizes it. Even in to- 
day’s Hollywood, where films are manu- 
factured on a quantity basis and with 
factory methods for purely commercial 
purposes, it is still possible for individu- 
al directors of the calibre of Preston 
Sturgess or Orson Welles or John Ford 
or Chaplin to create films as vehicles of 
personal expression. Sturges not only 
writes his own stories, but rigidly con- 
trols al] phases of the production, from 
directon of players to editing the finished 
film. Welles directs the photography as 
well as the playsrs; Ford has developed 
a personal style; and Chaplin’s overall 
and pervasive control over all aspects 
of his productions is too well known to 
require comment. 

In short, the determinant of the col- 
lectivisation of film production is not the 


number of persons who aid in making 
a film, but the content, form and person- 
al expressiveness of the finished picture. 

Dr. Kracauer is too much obsessed, 
however, with “collective mentality” and 
“collective film-making” to think logically 
about individual creative expression. 
ing political theory of the book; it enables 
ing political theory of the book;it enables 
him to pour out his bitterness over the 
failure of the German screen, and there- 
fore of the German people, to create 
images and themes, projecting the 
“democratic spirit” and “democratic at- 
titudes.”” Unfortunately, he makes it 
unmistakably clear that what he really 
means is, in effect, Communist spirit and 
Communist attitudes. A genuine history 
of the German film, combining critical 
perception with esthetic analysis and 
appreciation, and free of ideological 
motives, remains to be written. 





One Waits in 


Reviewed by MORROE BERGER 

THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
NEAR EAST. By E. A. Speiser. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 
246 pages. $2.50. 


A rnovcn Palestine and the Arab 
world figure prominently in the daily 
press as problem areas, there has been 
no attempt in recent years to review the 
history and the political difficulties of 
that region as a whole in a non-technical 
fashion. The United States and the Near 
East, by E. A. Speiser, Professor of 
Semitics at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and head of the research and 
analysis section on the Near East in. the 
Office of Strategic Services during the 
Jast years of the war, tries to fill the 
need for a popular introduction to the 
Arab world and its meaning for the 
United States. 

Professor Speiser set himself the task 
of relating the entire history of the 
region, the events since 1939, the nu- 
merous problems facing the people of 
the Near East and the world as wéll in 
that area, and the interests of the big 
powers in the Arab lands. As might 
be expected of such a broad survey, it 
has been accomplished with uneven 
success. 

Unfortunately, Professor Speiser has 
stressed the surface events in the recent 
history of the area, such as the changes 
in parliamentary leaders. Although such 
a recital has its place, of course, it seems 
in this study to have crowded out an 


Vain 


adequate consideration of the social life 
of the Arabs, the nature of their re- 
ligion, and the structure of their society. 

Most books on the Arabs reveal con- 
siderable bias in favor of one or another 
of the three parties most directly con- 
cerned in the Palestine issue, Professor 
Speiser manages to steer an even course 
around these obstacles. One suspects a 
very slight pro-British orientation until 
the author takes up Britain’s role spe- 
cifically, and then the reader is left in 
no doubt about the writer’s opinion: 
“The British resolve to hold onto Pales- 
tine, by whatever means, is perhaps the 
most serious obstacle to a comprehensive 
sclution of the whole problem.” 

The perfect familiarity Professor 
Speiser shows in his handling of the 
history of the Near East, its problems, 
and the role of the big powers, holds 
out to the reader the hope that some 
genuine contributions will be made in 
the final section on a policy for the 
United States. But here the author is 
so general in his recommendations that 
one feels let down. He suggests that 
American policy should deal with the 
entire region as a unit, that it should 
be based on a “realistic” appraisal of 
the regions’ economic and social develop- 
ment, and that it should be independent 
of British policy no matter what its 
actual content. But one waits in vain 
for more specific statements about that 
content. And to Professor Speiser this 
may be in fact a valuable rather than a 
disappointing feature of his book. 





VILLAGE DAYBOOK. By August 
Derleth. Pellegrini and Cudahy. 
$3.25 


W irs the humor of a Mark Twain 
and the sensitivity of a Thoreau,” notes 
the dust jacket, shyly, Mr. Derleth has 
given us the “best passages”of his jour- 
nal of daily life in Sae Praire, Wiscon- 
sin. Unfortunately for Mr. Derleth, he 
has hardly enough humor or sensitivity 
to hold up his corner of the conversa- 
tion around a tale at Schraffi’s let 
alone on the great stage of the mind. 
As for Twain and Thoreau—whatever 
else their sins—neither seems to have 
let a passion for wild life or jest plain 
folks provide a handy excuse for boring 
other plain folks with the unsieved mi- 
nutiae of Tuesday Afternoon at Crab- 
tree Corners. Mr. Derleth doesn’t need 
a blue pencil, which is Sinclair Lewis’ 
bully suggestion; he needs a new busi- 
ness, a little capital, and somebody who 
loves him very much. S.K. 


CAIRO CONCERTO. By John Rogers 
Shuman. Harcourt, Brace and Co. 


$2.75 


T ue paralogistic flaw in Mr. Shu- 
man’s novel is that it isn’t a nu.el at 
all. It’s rather the pale ghost spirited 
out of al] the books he’s read. (Mr. 
Shuman, has a M. A, in Philosophy 
from Columbia.) His ghost book is 
about some déracinée Europeans-—add 
one wilted Yankee—who have huddled 
together in Cairo during the war. Here 
they sit around and talk about Kapital- 
smus, Gautier, Unamuno and, of course, 
hasheesh, but nobody ever lights up and 
gets high. (In fact, we can’t even smell 
any of that fine Egyptian hash, which 
can show you what a disappointment 
Mr. Shuman is.) After debating with 
God, these epic monologues of people 
finally ent each others throats with Wil- 
liam of Occam’s rusty razor. But since 
everyone is bloodless to begin with, it 
doesn’t much matter, does it? S.K. 
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| Digging Graves 
Reviewed by WILLIAM L. MUNGER 
TOMORROW'S FOOD. By James Rorty and N. Philip Norman, M.D. New York: 


Prentice-Hall, 258 pages. $3.50. 


s 


cans now live or is it the way in which we could live if we utilized the scientific 


W HAT is “the American Standard of Living?” Is it the level at which Ameri- 


knowledge and techniques at our disposal? What should we demand of a given 
‘ standard of living as proof of its sufficiency? Certainly no economy could be described 
as measuring up to what its citizeng may reasonably expect unless it can provide 


enough food, 


However, we Americans have become too accustomed to thinking in purely quanti- 
tative terms. If we measure our food production in millions of tons it makes our 


record on the world food chart look quite 
impesing. The shocking fact is, however, 
that we have utilized our tremendous 
technological resources to produce vast 
quantities of foods which are seriously 
deficient in nourishment and devitalized 
in viologicaliy essential qualities. The 
ireny of the situation is that the very 
processes whereby this mass destruction 
of food values takes place are themselves 
the result of the industrial application 
»9f modern scientific and engineering 
techniques. The methods by which mii- 
lions of our children are provided every 
morning with breakfasts lacking in most 
of the essentials for healthy growth are 
very elaborate and very expensive; so 
expensive, in fact, that so-called back- 
ward peoples of the earth cannot afford 
them but must content themselves with 
food which has not been deprived 
scientifically of its rourishing qualities. 

This anomalous situation exists, say 
our authors, not because nutritionists do 
not know better, but in great measure 
because the whole business of eating ia 
dominated and controlled by the food 
processors who have a vested interest in 
perpetuating certain bad food 
which they have been chiefly responsible 
for incuicating and from which they de- 
rive large profits. 


habits 


In a country which prides itself on its 
health it is something of a shock to learn 
that far from being the best fed and 
healthiest of the “civilized” peoples we 
rank number 12. But it is even 
shocking to learn that the American 
people seem to prefer relatively poor 
health rather than give up the imprope: 
feod habits responsible. Perhaps this is 
putting it unfairly. We might better say 
that the ordinary citizen is so continual- 
ly bombarded with high pressure pro- 
paganda from the food industry that he 
deesn’t have a chance to find out what is 
really good for him. The powerful food 
monopoly has not only outshouted the 
quiet nutritionist working in his labora- 
tory, but it has virtually taken over the 
whole area of food and dietary research 
and has made it into an adjunct of iis 
advertising department. The most 
rageous food frauds are put over on the 
unsuspecting consum?r decked out as 
being “supported by eminent scientific 
authority.” 

The American Medical Asscciation has 
shown itself to be just as capable of 
gross disregard of the welfare of the 
people when it comes to harmful dietary 
practices as it has in the case of national 
health insurance. In the latter situation 
it has become the servant of the drug 
and proprietary medicine manufacturers 
and in the former the servant of the bak- 
ing trust, the cereal trust and 
powerful food processing interests. 


more 


out- 


rther 


The book is not, however, principally 
intended to be a critique of the food in- 
dustry. The excellent factual analysis of 
what is wrong with / merican food fur- 
nishes the springboard for a lucid and 
convincing demonstration of the fac 
that we have in our possession the tools 
and the knowledge necessary to abolisl 
hunger from the earth if we would 
use them. 

The prcblem is not merely one of diet- 
It embraces every stage of 


paly 


ary reform. 


the food process, from the soil to the 
dinner table. The important point is 
that the task of improving ovr food 


qualitatively and quantitatively must be 
an integrated ene. It would be futile to 
put into practice the most effective means 
of increasing the vitamin and mineral 
content of foods if we leave intact the 
methods of handling, transport and pro- 
cessing, which destroy or remove the 
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greatest part of these key dietary fac- 
tors. 
* . * 


Tu E authors warn against the fallacy 
that the proper method of improving the 
quality of food is to reinforce and “en- 
rich” it by addition of synthetic vitamins 
and minerals. They show how most foods 
in their natural state contain these re- 
quisite food values and that in too many 
eases they are destroyed deliberately in 
the processing, as in the case of white 
flour, white sugar, polished rice, ete. We 
do not know enough about vitamins and 
other biochemic factors present natural- 
ly in foods to be capable of restoring ar- 
tificially the natural balance and inter- 
relationships of these factors that are 
necessary for good health, 

By the proper fertilization of the soil, 
selection of the best varieties of seeds, 
utilization of refrigerated transport, 
protection of qualitative factors in pro- 
cessing, eliminating some of the inter- 
mediate stages of merchandising, and by 
re-education of-the food habits of the 
particularly the children, we 
‘ould so improve the quality and quan- 
tity of food as to virtually eliminate 
lental decay, reduce substantially the in- 
cidence of rheumatic fever and tubercu- 
losis, greatly diminish the frequency and 
sevevity of the various degenerative dis- 
eases that beset an increasing number: 
»f citizens and eliminate the so-called 
vitamin diseases such as pellagra and 
bevi-beri. 

The potential role of the cooperative 
movement is stressed in the task not only 
of producing better food but in working 
with the consumer as an ally instead of 
as a field of exploitation. The shameful 
role of the food processing industry as 
an obstacle on the road to better health 
points up-the fact that the solution to 
the food problem is also in part a politi- 
cal one. Consumers have been largely 
helpless before the well-organized and 
well-financed lobbies of the butchers, the 
bakers and the canners in Washington. 
Labor unions have only recently begun 
to pay attention to health problems of 
their members. If nutrition research is 
to be free and truly scientific it must 
find other allies beside the vested inter- 
aats from which it currently derives its 
chief support. It can be put to the serv- 
ice of all mankind if it does not have to 
depend for its very existence on being 
the paid servant of the food processing 
industry. 

The overall picture painted by. this 
book is both an exasperating one and 
one which inspires hope. One cannot put 
it down without a sense of irritation over 
the moral deficiency which has charac- 
terized the great bulk of our food pro- 
cessors, the shallow unconcern of organ- 
ized medicine, the subservience of food 
scientists, the fakery and sham of the 
industry and the lethargy 
and timidity of the politician. The hope- 
that in spite of all these 
factors tremendous 
ments have been made in our knowledge 
f lifting the aealth 
the country—and 
throughout the world—to new heights 
Progress has already been made, even if 
and uneven, in the con- 
structive application of this knowletge 
Possessing the knowledge and having 
tested it by experience, we can no longer 
anjoy the luxury of blaming poor health 
and diseases on the lowest from of plant 
life, the bacteria, as Dr. Norman so wetl 
puts it. We will instead have to assume 
the responsibility ourselves. The power 
lies in our hands. 


people, 


advertising 


ful thing is 
newative improve- 
»f the correct means 


of every citizen in 


fragmentary 


The happy combination of an experi- 
enced and brilliant journalist and a 
practising nutritionist have resulted in 
producing a book that is both readable 
and authoritative. It is not heavy read- 
ing but it carries a heavy punch. If you 


With Our Teeth | 


are a journalist, union official, teacher, 
nutritionist or housewife this book be- 
longs—not in your library—but on the 
shelf over your desk. The book has an 
index and bibliography of recommended 
books. ‘ 
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Inter-American Yearbook 


Reviewed by STEPHEN NAFT 


INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS. An 
Annual Survey: No. 5. Edited by 
Arthur P. Whitaker. New York, Col- 
umbia Press. 328 pages. $3.75. 


OST, or one could safely say all, 
M recent books on Latin America, 

even the best among them, give 
vary little or no space to the events of 
the last few years or even decades, 
None of them speak of the new political 
aligaments, the new political parties and 
their ascendency, the role of the Com- 
munists and Socialists and their growth 
in power and influence. 

Those not satisfied with academic 
studies of history and the culture, who 
wish to keep informed on contemporary 
happenings in these countries, must 
either closely follow -specialized maga- 
zines on Latin American affairs, or 
cavefully clip and classify reports in the 
important daily press of Latin America. 

There is, 


however, one publication 


which ean fully satisfy all the demands ° 


of the student who wants to have in one 
handy volume the complete history, 
chronology and analysis of all important 
events in Ameriea and on inter- 
Atwaeavican affairs. The latest issue of the 
aunual survey Inter-American Affairs— 
1946, excellence all four 
previous is absolutely in- 
lispensable to all those interested in 
this matter. There is no better survey, 
in fact no other such complete reference 
book on this matter, a reference book 
at the same time extremely 


Latin 


surpasses in 
volumes. Ii 


which is 
vaadable, ‘ 

In its 24-page chronology and 24 
pages of excellent index one can find 
almost any information one may look 
for about events in Latin America 
during 1945. It contains maps and use- 
ful tables and reports on inter-American 
conferences, held in 1945, bilateral com- 
mercial agreements negotiated by the 
Latin American countries, the composi- 
tion of the governments, ete. It also 
contains short histories and analyses of 
the revolutions in 1945 which overthrew 





ment. 


democracy. 
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a rumber of Latin American govern. 
ments. It has special chapters on the 
Chapultepec and the San Francisco 
Conference, on Argentina, on Labor and 
Social Welfare, on economic develop- 
ment, on issues in inter-American eco- 
nomic relations, all written by compe. 
tent specialists in these lines. Of par. 
ticular interest are the sections on 
the role of the Communists and the 
Soviet Union in Latin America and their 
increasing propaganda of Yankeephobia, 
which started in.mediately after the end 
of the war, and is perfectly coordinated: 
with the articles in the Pravda. The 
book shows how the Communists ¢o- 
overated with Vargas in Brazil and 
opposed the revolution in Venezuela 
which overthrew the rule of the generals, 

It is worthwhile to quote one passage 
of the book en the action of the Come 
munists in South America, which ex. 
plains the reason of the anti-Communist 
peaceful revolution of Brazil which 
overthrew the dictator Vargas. 

“The second international aspect of 
the Brazilian situation involved the 
Seviet Union, which was now believed 
to be renewing that direct action through 
Latin American Communist organiza 
tions which seemed to have been sub- 
ordinated to diplomatic action during 
the war and particularly after the dis- 
solution of the Comintern in 1943. ... 
It was reported from Rio de Janeiro in 
November (1945) that there was a great 
deal of anxiety over the uniform 
course followed recently by the Come 
munists both in Brazil and Venezuela, 
in supporting old, undemocratic regimes, 
presumably in the hope of falling heir 
to them when they disintegrated. Both 
the technique and its uniformity sug- 
gested the hand of Moscow; and, the 
report went on, there was a strong be- 
lief in Rio, even among those who were 
in no sense ‘red-baiters,’ that the Soviet 
Union, in view of the collapse of the 
London Conference of Foreign Ministers, 
is striking out directly for world in- 
fluence in a way not seen since the most 
aggressive days of the old Comintern.” 





Tue brilliant former Editor of THE NEW LEADER, collabo- 
Tating with Dr. Werner, has brought his authoritative study of 
Communism in America up to date. It is a powerful indict- 
It demonstrates, with the utmost clarity, that despite 
swings in the Party line, the Communist aim always remains 
the disintegration of American political and social life. This truly 
important book puts forward a positive program for solution 
of our country’s problems within the framework of American 


Appendices, complete index. 


At all bookstores. 
$5.00 
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“The Unfaithful” — Opens at Strand 





More Scrambled Stars! 














More stars to remember! Here are additional stars who will top RKO's 
double value-double feature shows. Each of them is featured on the 
$2,500 Serambled Stars Contest now underway at all RKO neighborhood 
theatres where entry blanks may still be obtained. 
Reading from left to right, starting with the top row, are Ronald Reagan 
and Alexis Smith in “Stallion Road,” and Jack Carson, star of “Love 
and Learn” on the same bill. The second row has Peggy Cummins and 
Ronald Colman in “The Late George Apley,” and Margaret Lockwood 
from “Bedelia.” Then come Lee Bowman and Susan Hayward starring 
in “Smash Up.” 


Stadium Concerts 
Programs 


Third Week of Thirtieth 
Anniversary Season—1947 





ijOpus Americanum No. 2.....Milhaud 
{ist time in New York) 
La Valse Ravel 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 2 
(In ease of rain, this program will 
be cancelled) 





MONDAY, JUNE 30 Conductor: 
(In case of rain, this program will amen: ~~ oman 
be given ge Aol night) CARL STERN, ‘Cellist 
ALEXANDER SMALLENS Overture to “Alceste”............. Gluck 
Soloist: Symphony No. 40 
- ae In G Minor (K 550) ecccccseee Mozart 





MISCHA ELMAN, Violinist 
Symphony No. 1 
in C minor ... Brahms 
“Manfred” Overture... re Schumann 
Violin Concerto 
S 2 Sa Mendelssohn 
Mischa Elman, Soloist 


TUESDAY, JULY 1 
(In case of rain, this program wil] 
be cancelled) 
Conductor: 
ALEXANDER SMALLENS 
French Program 
“The 





P. Ltole) ahatt t 


t 





otbush ond De ralb 


RAY MILLAND 
TERESA WRIGHT 
« The Imperfect 
Lady 




















Three Excerpts from 
Damnation of Faust”........Berlioz | JAMES MAS 
Dance of the Sylphs 48 ASON 
Minuet of the Will-o’-the-Wisp | in’‘The Patient 
Rakoezy March Vanishes” 
Redemption o.oo Franck 
The Sorcerer’s Apprentice... .Dukas | 











CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! 


®ANN SHERIDAN AND 
ZACHARY SCOTT STAR 
IN NEW WARNER FILM 


“The Unfaithful,” Warner Bros.’ 
romantic melodrama starring Ann 
Sheridan, Zachary Scott and Lew 
Ayres, begins an engagement at 
the New York Strand Theatre 
today. 

Eve Arden, Jerome Cowan, Ste- 
ven Geray and John Hoyt have 
the chief supporting roles in the 
modern story dealing with a prob- 
lem that has confronted many re- 
turning servicemen—should a man 
forgive a wife who has been un- 
faithful to him? 

Vaughn Menrcee and his. or- 
chestra featuring Ziggy Talent, 
Frank Foniaine, The Moonmaids, 
Eddie Julian and The Dunhills, 
headline the new “in person” show 
at the Strand. Beryl Davis, mak- 


ing her first American theatre 
appearance, is the extra added 
attraction. 





“DEAR RUTH" CONTINUES 
AT THE PARAMOUNT 


“Dear Ruth,” picturization of 
Norman Krasna’s stage play, con- 
tinues to keep audiences laughing 
at the N. Y. Paramount, where it 
continues a third week. Co-starred 
in the film are William Holden and 
Joan Caulfield. With them are 
Edward Arneld, Billy De Wolfe, 
Mary Philips and Mona Freeman, 
who has the rele of the brat kid 
sister whe siarts all the trouble. 

In person are Perry Como with 
Lloyd Shaffer and his orchestra, 
Larry Storch, Helen Carroll and 
The Satisfiers and the Four Evans. 





3 STARS ON BROOKLYN 
PARAMOUNT SCREEN 


A grand triumvirate of stars, 
Ray Milland, Teresa Wright and 
James Mason, the former two 
being among the most recent of 
Academy Award winners, appear 


on the screen of the Brooklyn 
Paramount Theatre. Milland and 
Miss Wright are seen in “The 


Imperfect Lady,” and Mason stars 
in “The Patient Vanishes.” From 
the giant Byrooklyn Paramount 
ergan Bij} Floyd will continue to 
lead audiences in community sings. 













gaged in a comprehensive program 
of research for 


At Palisades Park At Brooklyn Paramount 





Les Elgart and his band have been 
held over for an extended siay 





at the Jersey amusement park. 


Teresa Wright (above) shares the 
screen with Ray Milland in Para- 
mount’s “The Imperfect Lady.” 


STADIUM CONCERTS 


Lewisohn Stadium 
Amsterdam Ave., 136th to 136th Sireeis 





KATE SMITH 
RECEIVES AWARD 


Miss Smith was presented with 
the National Conference’s annual 
Arts Award for her “outstanding 
efforts im unifying America, fox 
helping to build a better under- 
standing among aj) peoples, and 








PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY 
MON., JUNE 30 at 8:30—Vioclinis? 





for lending the infiueyce of her MISCHA ELMAN 
national. program, ‘Kate Smith -— 
Speaks,’ to important national THURS., JULY 3 at 8:30—Tenor 
issues.” LAURITZ MELCHIOR 
Dr. Sabin, still active at 75, was SAT., July 5 at 8: 330 
awarded the Sciences Citation. “VIENNESE NIGHT” 
Called the “greatest living woman ROBERT STOLZ, Conductor 


scientist and one of the foremost] with MARGIT BOKOR, Soprenc 














scientists of all times,” Di. Sabin and EMANUEL LIST, Bes 
has honorary déprees from 12 ‘i 

leading institutions. She is # na-| PRICES (incl. Tax): 30c, 0c, $1.60, $2.46. 
tive of Colorado. Dr. Sabin was Stadium Box Office, AUdubon 3-340 
the first woman ever to be elected - 
to the National Academy of 


RODGERS and HAMMER 
Science and the first woman io be present stem 
named professor at Johns Hopkins 
University. At present she is en-, 





in association with JOSHUA LOGAN 


the American “A WELCOME HIT” 





M-G-M's Biggest Spectacular 
Musical Romance 


in TECHNICOLOR 


ESTHER WILLIAMS 


wus RICARDO MONTALBAN 





—Coleman, Mirror 


sar Jos OR 


A New Comedy by NORMAN KRASWA 
Directed by MR. LOGAN 


MUSIC BOX, 45 Si. W. of B'way 
Lys. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
ee AIR-CONDITIONED 


| Cancer Society. } 






B wey #) Sisi St 
Doors Oper 10 A 














“A HILARIOUS EVENING” 
—Atkinson, Times 


HELEN HAYES 
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“IN PERSON 


ee Direct from Hollywood 


JOHNNY BURKE - 


“to BED, PAXTONestn 


Hoary Be as 


A New Comedy by AMITA LOOS 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 








HORNE 


RUBY 
RING 
and his 





AIR-CONDITIONED 












“ALL TRIUMPHANT” 
—Barnes, Herald Tribune 




















S4th Street and 6th Ave. - Cl 5-5200. - Evenings 8:30. 
ZIEGFELD Prices Mon thru Thurs. $1.20-$480; Friday & Sat. $1.20-$6 
AIR-CONDITIONED—Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:30—MAIL ORDERS FILLED 
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IN WORLDS 
LARGEST 
SALT WATER 


LES ELGART & His Orchestra 
tor FREE BURY “aitern, @ Eve, 
Free Aerial Aci. @ Free Parking . 





ANN SHERIDAN 
ZACHARY SCOTT 


in the Warner Bros. Sensation 


"THE UNFAITHFUL" 


with EVE ARDEN and STEVE GERAY 


LEW AYRES 


Director: Vincent Sherman 
ON STAGE : 


VAUGHAN MONROE 
en bis Orchestra 






am MERMAN 


In The Musical Smosh 


“ANNIE GET YOUR hal 


Music ond Lyrics by IRVING BER 
Book by eyo ond DOROTHY TLDS 
Y MIDDLETON 


Directed 9 JOSHUA LOGAN 


THEA,, 45 St. West of B’way 
. Ev vs. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat 
AIR-CONDITIONED 


xt CSE GTI 


- Producer: Jerry Weld 


AIR-CONDITIONED 
WARNER’S 


STRAND 
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“Smash Hit!’’—Walter Winchell 
MAUREEN O’HARA - JOHN PAYNE 


“MIRACLE ON 34th STREET" 


20th CENTURY-FOX 
In Person: JERRY LESTER - SALICI PUPPETS 


On Stage - 
Extra! JAN AUGUST Extra! 


Special! ART LUND 





Doors Open at R 


10:30 A. M. 





b 4 7th AVE. & 50th St. <= 
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BERYL DAVIS —— —— — 
Briisin’s Top Singer of Popular 
Songs BROADWAY at 57th Sireet THEATER PARTIES 
—$<$—— — All) trade anions and fra- 
2 2, ° Se *.? ternal organizations are re- 
Cnn & e |quested when planning theater 
Bok . CAULFIELD in e PER, a parties to do so through Ber. 
—_—: Comp. nard Feinman, Manager of the 
h 
“Dear SLY. EDWARD MONA @ "* O8Cege N&W LEADER THEATRICAL 
DE WOLFE. ARNOLD - FREEMAN o one ne Cay . | DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- 
Peramovnt Picture ey Stig - 
‘ie OPEN 8:30 A.M. ad . S70ee, °° ® } | gonquin 4-4622, New Leader 
CH At WOON Si:3'." rsoue Pig f | Theetrical Department, 7 East 
_—- = | 15th Street. New Dictate City. 
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Wages onl Profits — - 


From RAPHAEL MALSIN 
To the Editor: 


In an editorial a few weeks back, “What 
Can We Do About Prices,” you ex- 
‘pressed the firm opinion that Big Busi- 
ness was unconscionably milking the 
public, and indicated a total disbelief in 
the effect of the competitive system upon 
prices. 

You based this belief upon U.S. Steel’s 
report of profits for the first quarter of 
1947, which were reported at about 
89 million dollars. You made no account 
of the 15¢ per hour wage rise, which it 
has been estimated will cost U.S. Steel 
75 million dollars per annum. At that 
rate, U.S. Steel’s profits for the quarter 
would have been about 21 million dollars 
—less than 5 percent of its sales and at 
the rate of about 8 percent on its net 
worth. 

It seems to me that neither of these 
returns is high. The percentage of profit 
per dollar of sales is obviously modest 
and warrants no reduction in prices. It 
is also probable that had this increase 
in wages not been put into effect there 
would have been a decrease in steel 
prices, and I believe that this decrease 
would have been more beneficial to the 
country and eventually to the members 
of the steel workers’ union themselves 
than the wage increase which made the 
price decrease impossible. I cannot, of 
course, assure you categorically that the 
price decrease mentioned would have 
been put into effect under the circum- 
stances, but it is certain that there was 
much talk of it and it is not difficult to 
believe that the directors of a company 
as important as U.S. Steel might well 
have acted upon a conception of national 
service by putting such a decrease in 
effect. 

The record of the United States Steel 
Company for the whole of last year indi- 
eates that its operations were on a 
reasonable basis, without profiteering. 
Then profits were only 4 percent of its 
sales and less than 6 percent of its net 
worth (I have excluded a segment of its 
declared profits which were not earned 
during the year but taken from reserves 
previously set up). 

The attitude toward profits is often 
somewhat hysterical. It seems to be 
based upon an assumption that every 
dollar of profits is something abstracted 
from the probable earnings of workers. 
This is emphatically untrue. Profits are 
often necessary for replacement and ex- 
pansion and, in times like these when 
costs are high, the needs for this purpose 
are apt to be extravagant. - 

I see by a recent statement that Gen- 


To the Editor 


eral Motors has invested 480 million dol- 
lars in replacement and expansion of 
facilities since the end of the war. [ 
don’t have the exact figures handy, but I 
believe I am correct when [ state that 
this sum is almost as great as General 
Motors’ entire net earnings in the years 
1943 through 1946. This investment ob- 
viously creates jobs and improves the 
products which Motors’ customers buy 
and use. Profits are also necessary to 
increase reserves against the time when 
earnings are not as great as they should 
be, or disappear entirely. Earnings so 
preserved save jobs and workers’ earn- 
ings during less favorable periods. 

Distributed profits—that is, dividends 
—last year constituted only 3 percent of 
corporate net worth. Compare/this with 
the certainty and painlessness of the 
2.50 percent to 2.93 percent that can be 
obtained from buying government bonds 
without risk, without battles »f produc- 
tion or labor unions, in fact without ef- 
fort. 

The general conception, unfailingly 
inferred by “progressives,” that workers’ 
earnings can be greatly increased out of 
profits (the surplus value of Mr. Marx) 
is pure fantasy. This is already apparent 
in England, where control of profits and 
nationalization in process have not serv- 
ed to increase the, workers’ share of 
abundance by any amount at all, as 
recorded in your own columns by Dr. 
Niebuhr. 

Your suggestion of discussion panels 
for the purpose of disseminating further 
information about our private enterprise 
system is an excellent one. I suggest we 
start with the editors of The New 
Leader. 1 would be glad to make myself 


* available—and let the chips of enlighten- 


" 


ment fall where they may. 
New York City. 
+ * ° 
From the Editors: This, like most ab- 
breviated discussions of profits, is un- 
satisfactory because it omits too many 
parts of the picture. Dividends distri- 
buted to stockholders are usually kept 
at a low figure—though it is worth em- 
phasizing that the reserves set up to 
maintain profits during a time of de- 
pression give the investors a sort of 
security which is lacking to the workers. 
The problem as to the social'y useful 
disposal of the gross income of a great 
national business can be usefully dis- 
cussed only in the light of all the main 
facts with regard to that concern. The 
percentage of income formally recogniz- 
ed as profit and distributed to stock- 
holders is one of the less important ele- 
ments of the situation. 





Aid For a Worthy Cause 


From DONALD HARRINGTON 


Assistant Minister, Community Church 
Zo the Editor: 


I AM sure that most of your readers 
know of the Community Church of New 
York which unites all kinds and condi- 
tions of men, including Christians, Jews, 
Mohammedans, Hindus, Negroes, whites, 
Orientals, rich and poor. They know its 
minister, John Haynes Holmes, and his 
unceasing labors in behalf of social jus- 
tice, brotherhood, goodwill, and world 
peace. I wonder if they know that the 
Community Church lost its building 
seventeen years ago and that it is just 
now building a new house of worship 
and community service center on 35th 
Street off Park Avenue in New York 
City. Its hard-pressed people have given 
more than $200,000 for this project, and 
an -additional $60,000 must be raised 
from outside friends by next November 
if the building is to be completed. May 
I make an appeal through your cor- 
respondence columns for hélp from all 


en ee | ee oe | 
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friends of the Church and its work in 
this time of need. 

It may be interesting to many to know 
that provision has been made by the 
Church for gifts of individual pew chairs 
in the new hall of worship which may 
be dedicated by inscribed name plates 
in memory of loved ones or in tribute 
to friends or public figures whose lives 
bear witness to truth and right. Such 
gifts may constitute living memorials 
which will serve mankind’s needs for as 
long as the Community Church shall 
endure, Three hundred dollars endows 
a single chair. Chairs have been endowed 
in memory of, or in tribute to, more 
than one hundred persons including Jane 
Addams, Louis D. Brandeis, Benjamin 
Cardozo, George Washington Carver, 
Eugene V. Debs, Albert Einstein, M. K. 
Gandhi, Robert M. LaFollette, Sr., 
Abraham Lincoln, Dr. Walter Rauschen- 
busch, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise, Anyone wishing to 
help may send his gift to Reverend 
Donald Harrington, Ten Park Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 

New York City 


Saree meer enan eee ~ 








=ANNOUNCING...- — 


Two Important Articles on the 


American Veterans Committee Convention 
By GUS TYLER 


VON WILLNER 
in THE NEW LEADER 


Exactly what did our returned veterans accomplish at their convention. 
What were the political alignments? What is their program? You will not 
want to miss the forthcoming articles of our on-the-spot observers. 











Disagrees With Bohn’s Column 


From CHARLES H. WHITTIER 
To the Editor: 


As a regular reader of The New 
Leader, I was no little surprised to réad 
the article on the Moon Gaffney by 
William Rohn. (The New Leader, June 
14, 1947.) This is not the first of such 
art’cles by Dr. Bohn; and I trust that 
they represent his views only! 

The New Leader is one of the finest 
publications in America, and fills a very 
necessary function for true liberals, But 
articles such as those by Dr.,. Bohn re: 
Catholicism do real harm to the liberal 
movement. Dr. Bohn maintains that 
“the Catholic Church is swide open for 
hot and healthy discussion.” Nothing 
could be further from the truth! 

Dr. Bohn should not judge the Church 
by the few liberal American Catholics. 
It is sheer nonsense to say that “the 
individual conscience is not overridden” 
and “these people are not authoritar- 
ians.” True enough, “these people”—for 
the most part are not authoritarians, 
but the Church itself is (as Dr. Bohn 
well knows) the most authoritarian, 
dogmatic, and intolerant institution in 
the world. 

On Jan. 26, 1947, Monsignor Fulton 
Sheen, of the Poman heirarchy, de- 
nounced liberalism as a satanic delusion, 
anc calmly divided humanity into two 
opposing camps: clerical fascism and 
Communism. He derided tolerance as 
“sophomoric.” 

On May 238, 1947, the Roman Catholic 
Church succeeded in forcing its religion 
upon the public schools of Argentina. 
I refer Dr. Bohn to page 772 of The 
Christian Centuryy June 18. Has Dr. 
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Briefly, Here Is Our Problem: 


1) PRODUCTION PRICES are soaring; printing costs are up; 
paper prices continue to rise when you can get paper; promotion 


costs are astronomical. 


' 
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= 2) AND YET, THE NEED for spreading the message The New 

= /,eader tries to convey is more important now than ever; we are at 
the crossroads and our prospects for peace by repulsing totalitari- 
anism by a militant expansion of the democratic way of life will be 

= determined by our actions now. 

| 3) THIS PART IS UP TO YOU. 

= we must not only maintain publication, but the urgent need is for 

3 growth, for development, for expansion. ; } 

: Since we have no sugar-daddies, we. must again 

= call on our readers for help. WE NEED MORE SUBSCRIBERS. 

2 As a special inducement, we are offering two free gift premiums 

= for each new one-year subscription. Subscribe for a friend; receive 

= any two following books as our gift of thanks to you. 


The New Leader. 
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CHOOSE ANY TWO: 


1. PROSPECTS AND POLICIES by Herbert Morrison 


2. AMERICA: PARTNER IN WORLD RULE 
by William Henry Chamberlin 


LEADING WITH MY LEFT by Richard Armour 
4. EMPIRE by Louis Fischer 


Bohn read The Vatican and the War by 
Lawrence Fernsworth, a Roman Catholic, 
and one who would be the very first to 
disagree with Dr. Bohn! 

Liberals must unite with their liberal 
Roman Catholic brethren, but no liberal 
can possibly cooperate with the Roman 
Catholic Church as an institution any- 
more than with Communism! “A Liberal 
Catholic is only a half Catholic,” said 
Pius IX. I urge Dr. Bohn to read the 
Syllabus of Errors, which is binding upon 
every Roman Catholic. 

In view of the fact that the Vatican 
has blessed and supported some of the 
most dreadful fascist states in the world 
(a policy which, in the long run, results 
only in Communism!), The New Leader 
should repudiate and reject Dr. Bohn’s 
“line” —before it is too late! 

Somerville, Mass. 


CP BAN VOTED IN VIRGINIA CIO 

® Delegates to the convention of the 
Virginia Industrial Union Council voted 
a ban on Communists, Fascists, and 
Nazis, in regard to holding office in the 
Council, but the delegation also stressed 
the point that they opposed denial of 
civil liberties to the Communist Party. 





® There are 3,000,000 Germans who 
remain prisoners of war, 2,000,000 of 
them in Russia. 
- o * 
® In the November elections, 91,000,000 
Americans were eligible to vote; only 
32,000,000 exercized their franchise. 
1% oe ~ 
@ Crime, like famine and epidemics, 
always follows war. Crime in the USA 
increased 13 percent in the first half of 
1946 over the first half of 1945. 
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In the face of soaring expenses, 


More people must read 
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SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 

James Oneal of Arizona, member of 
the National Executive Committee, neted 
writer and speaker, has rewritten his 
earlier book on “American Communism” 
with the aid of Dr. G. A. Werner. Pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., New 
York City. It is a critical analysis of 
the origin and development of the Com- 


. munist movement in the United States. 


This very valuable ,book can be obtained 
through the Rand Book Store er the 
$.D.F. office at 7 East 15th Street, New 
York 3, N. Y.... Los Angeles, Calif.: 
Judge Charles Solomon speaks Wednes- 
day, July 2nd, 8 p. m., at the Viadeck 
Center, 126 So. St. Louis Street... . 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Socialist Day at Camp 


Hofnung on August 9-10... . Forest 
Park, Pa.: August Claessens speaks at 
Unity House, July 25-26. Topic: Com- 
batting Communists and Fascists.” 
NEW YORK CITY 

City Central Committee meets Wednes- 
day, July 2, at 83:30 p. m.... S.D.F. 
Branch in the Amalgamated Houses, 
Bronx: Dinner Symposium, Friday, June 
27, 6:30 p. m., at the W. C. School, 100 
Van Cortlandt Park So. Speakers: Judge 
Samuel Orr, Morris Waldman, August 
Claessens. . . . Algernon Lee speaks 
every Saturday at 9:30 p. m. over Sta- 
tion WEVD.... George Goe was elected 
a member of the City Executive Com- 
mittee in place of Kurt Schumann. ... 
August Claessens speaks on “The New 
Labor Laws and What’s Ahead” at the 
Brighton Beach Liberal Party Forum, 
Sunday, June 29, at 3:30 p. m. 





oun 


(Continued from Page Feur) 
not write another Forever Amber, dis- 
eusses sex from a detailed seientific 
point of view. This shocks Mrs. Dilling, 
mother of two children, and a grand- 
mother at that! We would not report 
Mrs. Dilling’s silly hysterical writing 
were it not for the fact that, buttressed 
by Stokes, she tries to explain sex edu- 
eation in high schools, under preper 
educational supervision, as part of a 
“Communist-Jewish plot. She refers te 
Sigmund Freud as “the Red Jew.” 

€ 


* * 


Peutey, Stokes, Dilling and Geraid 
L. K. Smith ar2 just four of a score of 
persons who, in the United States, have 
get themselves up as anti-Communist 
experts. America needs anti-lotalitartan 
experts by the score; people whe could 
spot a Communist and a Fascist a mile 
away and sound the alarm. But, by the 
injection of racial theories which have 
been tried in the concentration camps 
of Europe, the Dillings, the Stokeses and 
the Pelleys have given the Communists, 
whom they hate so much, enough ammu- 
nition to hurt us all. They have given 
the Communists the slogans they need 
to paint themselves as martyrs, as vic- 
tims of a neo-Fascist horde, as the tar- 
gets of a race-inciting strong minority. 
It is ene thing to be anti-Communist, 
anti-Fascist. It is quite another thing 
to be pro-democratie as well. By that 
standard “experts” should be measured, 
whether these “experts” be of the 
Dilling or Albert E. Kahn variety. 
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Bleached Flour 
and Your Family Diet 


(Continued from Page Six) 

his results could be repeated and if so, 
their significance to human health. The 
investigation has been expanded to in- 
clude all of the bleaching agents and 
combinations in commercial use. 1 can 
tesure you that if evidence can be ac- 
(tired showing flour bleached with any 
went, or combination of agents, ‘may’ 
be injurious to human health, actien te 
exclude such agents from interstate 
products would be immediately taken.” 

In the foregoing I have quoted the 
word “may.” Obviously that’s where 
Wwe came in the first time. Obviously 
Mellanby’s findings, confirmed by El- 
Yejhem,established that agenized fiour 
may be injurious to human health. O.K., 
then, what are we waiting for? 

I'll answer that question, too. What 
the Food and Drug. Administration is 
waiting for is some evidence that the 
consumer, as a functioning political 
entity, is still alive in this country; that, 
and some evidence that the press and 
the radio aren’t completely hog-tied on 
this issue by their advertisers. That’s 
what the courts are waiting for, too, if 
you should ask me, it being pretty well 
established that the law gears itself 
conveniently to the prevailing public 
opinion. But I’ll have more to say about 


\ that in a subsequent article. 
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Jeremiah Stokes: American Totalitarian 


publishing anti-trade union trash “in 
behalf of labor.” The New Leader has 
the issues in question. 

Lg + * 


@ Will the New York State Insurance 
Department please investigate the anti- 
labor activiti«+s of the so-called Life In- 
surance Policy-Holders Protective Aseo- 
ciation of 116 Nassau Street in New 
York? It was incorporated in. 1940, and 
it has consistently been pro-Taft-Hartley 
bill throughout its inception. Even 
claims to have ‘inside” track in Wash- 
ington mobilizing anti-labor opinion. 


Jeader to the Communists have 





The Fate of the “Henry Wallace” 
of Yugoslavia 


(Continued from Page Nine) 


tional unity, create political chaos. ... 
If these men would not hide behind 
democratic screens they would not be 
dangerous, but since they boast of their 
democracy, they are dangerous and we 
must and will be vigilant so as to cut 
their plans at the root.” 


These~ instructions given by their 
been 
applied “vigilantly” and thoroughly to 
Dragoljub Jovanovich. While a member 
of the Prestdium at the end of February, 
he was terribly beaten in a smal! village 
near Belgrade. He was the guest of a 
peasant family celebrating the “Slava,” 
a name of .a Saint protector, when a 
group of Communist Youth took him 
away from the house and beat him fer 
four hours. The official communique 
read that Dragoljub Jovanovich “has 
been beaten spontaneously by angered 
youth,” which attacked him because “he 
betrayed” the People’s Front. He was 
forced to walk for two miles and a half 
in the snow and wind. An officer of the 
militia saved him from the mob which 
followed him crying “Death to Dragel- 
jub.” He collapsed in a hospital and ais 
whereabouts, until the time of his final 
arrest, are unknown. 


In his last speech he showed how the 











The Finnish Crisis 


(Continued from Page Five) 


the Communists have suffered in Fin- 


land since the war. 


This national congress of trade union- 
ists will be held this month at Helsinki 
and it will be a notable occasion. It will 
mark the 40th anniversary of the Finn- 
ish trade union movement. The fact 
that this historic gathering will be con- 
trolled by Social Democrats is of the 
greatest importance. From now on the 
Communists cannot use the organizations 
of the workers for their party purposes. 


The political crisis which has de- 
veloped from this situation is a confused 
and tedious affair. The Communists have 
been sabotaging the effort to set up a 
government by opposing whatever candi- 
date has been proposed as Prime Min- 
ister. And in the present situation no 
party is willing to undertake to gevern 
without the Communists. The Russian 
press and radio have frequently - taken 
sides in the negotiations with regard to 
the setting up of a Cabinet. 


The chairman of the Russian Control 
Commission, Zhdanov, clearly anneuneed 
that in Moscow no one saw the need of 
any change. The Russian attitude was 
also obliquely expressed in atother way. 
Suddenly, there was a mysteriour at- 
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tempt against the Russian Fmbassy in 
Helsinki. It was reported that evidence 
had been discovered that someone had 
tried to set fire to the building. But the 
Russians would not allow the Finnish 
police to enter the building or to take 
the testimony of witnesses. On the con- 
trary, the Communist Minister of the 
Interior, Leino, immediately delivered a 
yadio address in which he accused the 
rightists of committing this crime. 


Under these circumstances, President 
Paasikivi felt himself compelled to in- 
vite Pekkala back into office as Prime 
Minister. So now Finland has the same 


old Government. All of the mounting 
suspicion and opposition still 
Pekkala has no majority, but is tolerated 
merely out of fear. He must be endured 
for the present. His prestige is a thing 
of the past, and it is doubtful if he can 


exists. 


make any headway against the mounting 
inflation. Such a solution for the Finnish 
political problem is no solution. It merely 
makes the crisis permanent. It may 
continue until the treaty with Russia is 
ratified or until the next elections, which 
must take place in 1948. Or—who 
knows ?—it may last even longer. 
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people’s administration had not bees 
elected by the people but imposed by 
the Party. After the State has been 
freed of the Church and the King, # 
must free itself of the Communist 
Party, has been his slogan which found 
a great response among the masses. He 
admits that Tito’s government has helped 
in the rebuilding of the country but he 
blames the Communists for having de 
prived a large number of people whe 
are in prisons and slave labor campé 
of decent work. They could be better 
used, he said,-in rebuilding the country. 


The dilemma between Dragoljub Jo 
vanovieh in Yugoslavia and the Comme 
nists is the conflict which is going of 
in Eurepe between each Socialist Party 
and the Communist Party. It is the 
conflict between Socialism of Western 
Europe and Communism of Eastern 
Europe. The dilemma is the same. Eithe? 
the Socialist Parties throughout Europe 
yield their independence and the inde 
pendence of their country to Communis& 
and Soviet Russia, er they will have te 
fight Communism. 


Dragoljnb Jovanovich is now {ff 
custody on the pretext that he worked 
with a foreign spy service when everye 
body knows that it is not true. This i@ 
the way the Communists liquidate their 
enemies and the popular leaders in the 
country. A few months earlier the agéd 
leader of the Serbian Radical Party had 
been treated in the same way although 
everybody knows Milosh Trifunovich 
would never allow himself to be used by 
a foreign power. 


The persecution and liquidation of 
Drazha Mikhailovich meant that the 
Cemmunists wanted to attack old Serbia, 
The trial and elimination of Archbishop 
Stepinaec was to destroy the power of 
ithe Catholic Church in Croatia. With 
the arrest of Dragoljub Jovanovich, 
they try to stamp out Socialism and 
intellectual leftism. In the universities 
of Belgrade and Zagreb they liquidate 
jn one way or another professors and 
intellectuals of Socialist tendencies. The 
geal is to liquidate every person wh6 
cannot accept or be won over so that 
Yugoslavia can become the greenest 
satellite of the Soviet. Union, a wezpen 
jn the hand of the USSR for political 
expansion and conquest. 

The case of Dragoljub Jovanovich t 
« case for the conscience of the Left 
Jovanovich is now persecuted by those 
for whom he worked and for whom hé 
fought against fascism and reaction and 
with whom he believed democracy could] 
be built in the Balkans. This is a clean 
cut case. There is no possibility of ub- 
cusing him of being a war criminal, @ 
collaborationist, as fascist, or a trewitor 
to his people. Here is a pure case «f 
Communist persecution of a free wan 
who wants to remain free. 
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Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 











Henry Wallace: Political Irrationalist 


MONG the peculiar habits of Henry Wallace is 
A preoccupation with the art of throwing the 
3 Australian boomerang. The boomerang is a 
weapon used by aboriginal tribesmen which, after 
describing a series of curves, returns to the thrower. 
It seems a peculiarly appropriate toy for Wallace to 
pick out for a plaything. 

For'no man in American public life has said so 
many patently foolish and mistaken things, which 
ought to recoil on him like boomerangs. No man has 
built up such a record of having been dismally, un- 
mistakably, hopelessly wrong on so many issues. Con- 
sider his remark, for example, that the war was being 
fought so that everyone in the world could have a 
quart of milk a day. 

Or recall his debate with Bernard Baruch on Amer- 
ican atomie*policy. Baruch had no difficulty in provy- 
ing with chapter and verse that Wallace had mis- 
stated and misrepresented no less than five aspects of 
the American plan for atomic control. 

It was this same Wallace, the “liberal,” the “hu- 
manitarian,” who once spoke slightingly of “Bill of 
Rights democracy.” I cannot think of an age in human 
history when disparagement of the safeguards of hu- 
man liberty contained in the Bill of Rights was more 
conspicuously inappropriate. 

Wallace was running true to form as political sleep- 
walker and irrationalist when he bustled off to Eastern 
Siberia and told the gaping citizens of Irkutsk: “Men 
horn in wide free spaces will not brook injustice and 
tyranny. They will not even temporarily live in slav- 
ery.” 

* a . 


Bur every schoolboy knows, or ought to know, that 
Siberia was colonized by very different methods from 


‘ those employed in the settling of America’s West, that 


political prisoners and convicts have been sent there 
for hundreds of years. During this Far Eastern junket 
Wallace gave another conspicuous proof of moral 
irresponsibility. He allowed himself to be photo- 
graphed with Ivan Nikishov, head of Dalstroy, one 
of the biggest of the many economic enterprises in 
Russia manned by tormented and starved slave labor. 

To any genuine liberal or humanitarian contact with 
a man of Nikishov’s functions would have been as 
abhorrent as a friendly handshake with the chiet 
warden of Dachau or Buchenwald. But Wallace com- 
placently allowed himself to be photographed with 
Nikishov, whom he euphemistically described as “a 
big industrial boss.” 

Even Wallace’s most devoted admirers must have 
been puzzled by the swift change of pace of our 
boomerang thrower between the time when he deliv- 
ered the Madison Square Garden speech of September, 
1946, and his visit to Britain last spring. In the Madi- 
son Square Garden speech, which this supposed ex- 
ponent of “independence” and “moral courage” cen- 
sored himself in delivery because of the jeers of a 
predominantly Communist audience when he slipped 
in a few words of mild criticism of Soviet policies. 
Wallace followed the threadbare isolationist line of 
depicting a wicked imperialist Britain trying to lore 
America into unnecessary war. 

But in England it.seemed that it was really the other 
way around. Wallace told his British audiences that 
America was the center of world reaction, intent, by 
means of a foreign policy which lacked his guiding 
wisdom, on pushing hapless Britain into a conflict. 

Wallace’s barnstorming speaking trip in this coun- 
try seems to have inflated his ego (there never was a 
sillier legend than the “modest” Henry Wallace) to 
vast proportions. His speeches have bristled with high- 
sounding generalities, as empty of content as pricked 
balloons when subjected to any test of reasonable 
analysis. For example, he calls for settlement of civil 
war in Greece and China according to the principles 
of the “UN Charter” and “the growth of a world bill 
of human rights.” He does not explain how UN Char- 
ter principles are to be interpreted in a fashion equally 
acceptable to Greek and Chinese non-Communists and 
Communists. Nor does he make it clear how a “world 
bill of human rights” could ever be anything but a 
mockery under the shadow of Soviet domination. 
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The other characteristic of Wallace’s speeches is 
strident emphasis on the double note: exaltation of 
the Soviet Union, disparagement of America. Russia, 
in Wallace’s dream world, is “a cenier of attraction 
for the progressive mass of people in every country 
in the world.” America is the center of world reaction. 
He accuses America of “fighting ideas with force.” 
In Wallace’s topsy-turvey scliadnb of world realities 


. We have not altogether escaped a world trend, over the 





and moral values it is an “idea” if bands of Cox 
munist thugs make free discussion and voting impo 
sible; it is “force” if America holds up the j de 
of human liberty and the Atlantic Charter, It is rom re 
hensible for America to “train 18-year-olds in the ed 
of war”; but admirable, presumably, for Russia.to , 
the same thing with its twelve-year-olds. It is a 
rageous for Ameriea to arm Latin American friend 
states; but quite correct for Russia to arm its sate 
regimes in Mastern Europe. 








Ina rational world Wallace, the supreme irrational 
ist, would not be dangerous. Yet he appeals to man 
weaknesses in the American national psychology: 
woolly thinking and imperfect knowledge; to th 
tendency to take words for deeds, phrases for realities? 







last thirty years, to let the bases of reasonable judge 
ment be sapped by fear, insecurity and hysteria. Wale 
lace’s demagogy may well recall the shrewd remark: 
of Huey Lan 23 


“If fascism ever comes to America it will call isself 


anti -fasci 1sm. 


















Editorial— 


The Third Party i in Sheep’s Clothing } 


HE NEW LEADER, in common with most 


liberal and labor organs and groups, has log” 


advocated a realignment of our political forces. 
Both of the traditional parties are conglomerates of 
progressives, middle-of-the-roaders and reactionaries. 
Republicans like Morse and Tobey and Democrats 
like Wagner and Murray obviously belong in the 
same party. Likewise, Republicans like Bricker and 
Brooks belong on the same team with Byrd and Bilbo. 
If the men pulling one way were on one side and 
those pulling the other way were on another side— 
political life would be simpler atid elections would 
be more likely to give the voters what they want. 

For the labor forces, this sort of a new line-up 
would offer more satisfactory means of political ex- 
pression. They, in common with other forward- 
looking groups, have been embarrassed and hampered 
by the Southern reactionaries who have played such 
an important role in the Democratic Party. With a 
straight progressive vs. conservative alignment, sec- 
tional differences would tend to disappear. The at- 
mosphere of our political life would be cleared, 
Government would become more rational and re- 
sponsible. 

When we have advocated the formation of a new 
Liberal-Labor Party, it has not been with the purpose 
of superseding our traditional two-party system. The 
purpose has been, rather, to jolt our grouping of 
voters forward toward a two-party system that would 
have logic and meaning, a system that would allow 
the voters to get as quickly as possible what the 
majority of them want. 


ae * oe 


Henry Wallace and the Communists 


HE present frantic agitation for a new party is as 
far as possible from offering fulfillment of these 
hopes. This whole movement is a sinister threat to 
the progressive forces of this country. If Henry A. 
Wallace were the most malignant enemy of the 
workers and farmers, he could not devise a course 
of action more harmful to them than the one upon 
which he is now embarking. 

When President Truman vetoed the Taft- ‘Hartley 
bill, it was not an irresponsible or merely personal 
deed. He was acting as President of the United States 
and head of the Democratic Party. He was com- 
pletely conscious of the fact that he was laying down 
the lines for the 1948 campaign. He was declaring 
to the country that the Democratic Party is the party 






of the progressives Ls particularly, of the gee 

The campaign will 

fought along these lines—with the Hep ublicans ai 
favor of pushing things backward and the Democrats 
in favor of pushing forward. The stage is set for a 
hot campaign and one which can become intellectually 
one of the most productive in our history. ‘ 





masses of organized»abor. 














Upon this stage enter now the Communists with 
the purpose of playing the greatest part which they 
ever have played in this country. In the summer of 
1946 their National Committee, meeting in special 
“Reeent political developments 
make it incumbent upon us . . . Communists more 
effectively to promote the movement for a new 
people’s party.” The instruments to be used are 
definitely mentioned, The resolution continues: “It 
is necessary to build the Political Action Committee, 
the National Political Action Committee and the 
International Citizens’ Committee (of the Arts, 
Sciences and Professions) to organize in the course 
of the 1946 election and immediately afterwards, a 
grass roots political machinery and foundations of: 
the new people's alignment and party which are now 
in the making.” This includes, of course, the organi- 
zation now known as Progressive Citizens of America, 







session, decided: 


































The plan, then, to form this new party originated! 
with the Communists. To them came, as a gifty 
assuredly not from heaven, Henry A. Wallace. They 
gave him formal but tentative approval as far back 
as the summer of 1946. Since then they have sedu- 
lously developed him to serve their purposes. 
his swings around two continents, they have furnished 
much of the applause which has conditioned him for 
his great political fling. If Henry A. Wallace is placed 
on the ticket in 1948, it will be as their man to sé 
their purposes. His woolly-headed unconsciousneé 
of the situation has nothing té do with the case. ? 

The interjection of this candidacy even in a few, 
populous states would introduce confusion ame 
recrimination within the progressive political ramki. 
Republican victory would be the inevitable resuite 
The men who fashioned and passed the Taft- Hartley 
bill would be in charge for four years. It would & 
a defeat for labor. This, of course is just what the 
Communists want. If we had a united and politically 
responsible labor movement, this sort of thing could | 
be prevented. The responsible leaders of the APL 
and CIO can prevent it now if they assert them- 
selves with sufficient energy. 
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